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THE GREAT CHOICE 


By THE Rev. THEODORE L. CUYLER, 


LLOW me the privilege of addressing 
a few plain, affectionate words to 
one who is yet without a hope in 
Christ. I address you, my friend, 
as a possessor of an immortal soul. In the 
language in which Moses addressed Israel 
before he went up to his mountain deathbed, 
“T set before you life and death; choose 
life!” Every one has the power of choice. 
God made youa free moralagent. The very 
fact that you are now reading these lines 
proves that you have the power of choice. 
Every Christian in the world is a Christian 
simply because he accepted Christ when He 
was Offered. Every impenitent sinner is yet 
one because he chooses to be. There is no 
decree of the Almighty which forbids your 
having eternal life, if you desire to secure it. 
Just look at this one: “ He that believeth 
on the Son hath eternal life.’ Or at this 
one: “ As I live, saith the Lord, I have no 
pleasure in the death of the wicked.” Or at 
this one: “ Him that cometh to me I will 
in no wise cast out.” God’s immutable 
decrees, in fact, secure salvation to every 
penitent believer and follower of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

When Joshua submitted the great alterna- 
tive, “Choose ye this day whom ye will 
serve,” he addressed his auditors as free 
agents. When Christ said to Andrew and 
James and John, “ Follow me,” he talked to 
them as rational beings, who had the power 
of choice. If they could not “ follow” him, 
why did he ask them? When Simon Peter 
stood up before the mass-meeting in Jeru- 
salem, and exclaimed, “Repent, and be 
baptized in the name of Jesus Christ for the 
remission of sins, and ye shall receive the 
Holy Ghost,” he addressed them as free 
agents ; and three thousand of them accepted 
the divine Saviour. 

If you ask me what is meant in the Bible 
by “life,” I wouldanswer: It is the favour 
of God ; it is the pardon of your sins ; it is 
the sustaining strength to do right; itis a 
union of heart to Jesus; it is a divine sup- 
port in the last hour, everlasting holiness 
and joy beyond the grave. “ Death” is the 


opposite of life; it is the absence of life. 
XXIX—46 


D.D. 


Spiritual death is the unbroken dominion of 
sin in this world, and the unending punish- 
ment of sin in the world to come. In this 
world the God of mercy says to every one, 
“T set before you life and death; choose 
life.” - In the next world, the divine and all- 
righteous Judge will say to those who choose 
life, “« Come, ye blessed of my Father ; inherit 
the kingdom prepared for you.” ‘To those 
who choose death he will say, “ Depart, ye 
cursed !” and they “ shall go away into ever- 
lasting punishment.” 

But you may say, “‘ I do not choose death. 
It is impossible that any sane person should 
deliberately choose to be eternally wretched, 
when he might be eternally happy.” This 
seems very plausible, and there is a sense in 
which it is true. Yet it is equally true that 
men are continually selecting and pursuing 
courses that inevitably lead to ruin. 

Here is a young man setting out in life. 
Of course his preference is to become rich 
and prosperous. But he chooses also to 
lead a career of indolence and thriftlessness 
which inevitably brings him to poverty and 
keeps him there. His poverty is the fruit of 
his own conduct. Again, no man volun- 
tarily chooses the disgrace and disease and 
horrors of drunkenness. But thousands, 
alas, do choose to tamper with the wineglass 
and the brandy-bottle, and their own free 
choice brings them surely to the drunkard’s 
selfdamnation. Did that poor girl who 
gave her heart and hand to the showy vaga- 
bond who stole her affections choose to 
become a wretched wife? Yet she did 
choose to marry him ; she did it in spite of 
reason and conscience, and dearly does she 
pay the consequences of her choice. 

In the same manner, my impenitent friend, 
when you decide to reject the knocking 
Saviour from your heart, you do choose to 
risk the awful consequences. When you 
choose to live on in sin, to follow the devices 
and. desires of your own lusts, and to grieve 
the Holy Spirit of love, you deliberately 
choose everlasting death. If you are lost, 
it will be your own fault. It will not be 
your heavenly Father’s fault ; He says to you, 
“Choose life!” It will not be the loving 








Saviour’s fault; He says unto you, “ Look 
unto me and live!” It is not the fault of 
that patient spirit of truth, who is now 
pleading with you to renounce sin and 
accept the atonement offered to you in the 
Gospel. 

It is a delightful thought that your encour- 
agements to seek life are so abundant. The 
word of God overflows with encouragements. 
You may grow discouraged in seeking wealth, 
or health, or office, or great literary attain- 
ments; but no living man or woman need 
despair of gaining salvation. If you seek it 
in time, and seek it rightly, it is yours. The 
only time you are sure of is the present; and 
the only way is through penitence and faith 
in the crucified Jesus. Eternal life is now 
within your reach. It does not depend on 
intellect, or wealth, or social patronage, or 
on the will of another ; it depends on your 
own willingness to accept the Saviour, and 
by divine help to serve him faithfully. God 
will not hinder you, and Satan cannot hinder 
you if you are in earnest. The only being 
who can destroy you is your own self. God 
is love; and God sets before you life and 
death, and says to you with infinite tender- 
ness, * Choose life! Give me thy heart!” 


There for thee the Saviour stands, 
Shows His wounds, and spreads His hands, 
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Christ is love—this know and feel: 
Jesus weeps, and loves thee still. 


A few days since, a friend came into my 
study in deep distress of mind; she had 
been awakened by hearing me preach from 
the words, ‘‘ Choose life.’ She wished to 
know what she should do. I said, * You 
have been opposing God all your life. You 
have shut Christ from yourheart. He seeks 
admission. Let Himin. Give yourself all 
up to Him. Choose life.” I prayed with 
her, and besought her to yield herself to 
Jesus while we were on our knees. After 
rising up, I handed to her Newman Hall’s 
blessed little book, “Come to Jesus.” She 
laid it down, and modestly said, “I want 
now to pray too.” We knelt once more 
together ; and in sweet, artless language she 
poured out her whole soul in penitent 
petition, and gave herself up to Jesus. She 
rose with brightened countenance, and said, 
“‘ T feel more peaceful now.” Shehad made 
the great choice; she had given her heart to 
God, and soon after made a public profession 
of her faith in the Redeemer. My friend, 
you can make the same choice. It is only 
a moment’s work, when you are in earnest. 
God offers you his help. I have set before 
you life and death. Before you lay down 
this magazine, determine to choose life. 
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“CAPTAIN! MY CAPTAIN!” 


By L. G. MOBERLY 


HEN Nigel Cardew, Captain in 
Her Majesty’s 194th Regi- 
ment, was invalided home 


from India he felt it difficult 
to decide how to put in his time, and where 
to go. The London specialist, to whom his 
doctor in India had sent him, told the young 
fellow very emphatically that he must go to 
the seaside and stay there for some weeks. 
“Of course,” the great man went on, “I 
don’t mean some fashionable place like 
Brighton, and its kind ; you’ve got to take 
care of yourself, if you mean to gu back to 
your work. No going out in the evening, 
no gaieties of any kind. Get your people to 
take you to some quiet, pretty place, which is 


bracing, and make them keep you amused, 
and well fed and looked after.” 

Nigel smiled to himself quietly as he 
agreed to do what the doctor ordered. He 
did not think it worth while to take up the 
time of a busy man by explaining that he 
had no people, and that for any amusement 
he got he would have to depend upon him- 
self. The idea of lodgings at the seaside— 
the sort of lodgings he could afford, was not 
altogether an alluring prospect, but it was 
certainly necessary that he should get well. 
His choice fell upon a certain small watering- 
place on the Dorsetshire coast, which we 
will call Beale. 

His London landlady knew the place, and 
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“CAPTAIN! MY CAPTAIN!” 


also knew of some lodgings there, the ad- 
dress of which she gave him ; and on a very 
wet, miserable afternoon two days later, the 
one ancient and rickety omnibus of the 
forlorn and dripping little town, stopped 
with a jolt before a tiny green gate, which 
opened upon a neglected garden with a 
little house standing at the end of the 
shingly path. Nigel shivered as he stood 
on the doorstep and looked at the garden, 
and over the fence to a green strip of grass 
which evidently marked the edge of the cliff, 
for beyond it a tumbling mass of green 
waves tossed and foamed, to a point where 
sea and sky met, in grey driving mist. 

“What a cheerful spot,” he muttered. 
The door behind him softly opened, and a 
touzled head appeared, surmounted by a 
dirty and crooked cap, and a grimy hand 
was thrust out, and flourished a jug in 
Nigel’s astonished face. 

“Alf a pint, please,” a small voice said, 
and then some explanation from Nigel sud- 
denly caused the door to be flung wide 
open, whilst the small voice gave vent to a 
loud, 

“Oh, lor! 
parding !” 

And the young man became aware of a 
diminutive figure, bobbing before him in the 
doorway, and of a frightened and exceedingly 
dirty face, out of which two terrified green 
eyes looked up into his. 

“You thought I was the milkman, did 
you?” he said pleasantly, anxious to re- 
assure the trembling slavey. ‘ Well, look 
here, can you take in my bag? I am Cap- 
tain Cardew. Does Mrs. Smith expect 
me?” 

Another series of bobs on the part of the 
small grimy person, who however took 
Nigel’s bag, and answering, “ Please to walk 
in, sir; ” conducted him into a front sitting- 
room. 

The room smelt musty, and was very 
cold. A round table stood in the centre, 
covered with a bright magenta cloth. On 
a smaller table in the bay window a wool 
mat, in every shade of green, supported a 
glass case in which bloomed a bunch of 
flowers in all the colours of the rainbow. 
The mantelpiece was adorned with a few 
vases and wax flowers, and the side cup- 
board contained yet another case of the same 
flowering beauties. A horse-hair sofa and 


Oh, please sir, I beg your 
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armchair, with a few ordinary chairs, com- 
pleted the furniture of the apartment, and 
Nigel sighed a little. 

The small slavey meanwhile watched him 
with anxious scrutiny. ‘I think I should 
like a fire, please,” he said “and would Mrs. 
Smith send me some tea?” 

The grimy face expanded into a grin, and 
the slavey departed to do his bidding. 

When she came back again to light his 
fire, he asked her name. 

“ Lizer, please sir,” she answered curtsey- 
ing, as she did, indeed, every time he spoke 
to her. 

** And, are you going to wait on me?” he 
asked in that soft voice of his, and with the 
gentle courtesy which made the men in his 
troop adore him. 

“ Yes, please sir—I does all the waiting,” 
she added breathlessly. 

* Do you? But you aren’t very old, are 
you, Lizer ; isn’t it rather hard work ? 

“ Sometimes,” she owned, “ if we has two 
or three sets, ’tis very hard—but I’m strong, 
and I’m nigh on seventeen.” 

She finished proudly. Nigel smiled, he 
was invariably courteous and kindly; but 
especially so to anything smaller and weaker 
than himself, and this grubby undersized 
little girl, with. the touzled head and big 
wistful eyes appealed, to him. 

He did not take to the landlady, who 
interviewed him later—a small hard-faced 
woman, with a large untidy fringe and bold 
black eyes—and he felt distinctly relieved 
when the door closed behind her and her 
harsh voice. 

Lizer waited on him exclusively. Mrs. 
Smith was genteel, too genteel by a long 
way to carry up trays, or do menial work of 
any kind. She lived somewhere in the back 
regions, and never saw her lodgers except on 
the day of arrival and departure; but Nigel 
thought the cooking was the work of her 
fingers, and that evidently her gentility did 
not allow of her giving too much attention 
even to this detail of housekeeping. 

I think he would have left immediately, 
but that the weather cleared, and he liked 
to watch from the window the wide reach of 
the shining sea; and a certain passive inert- 
ness, born of physical weakness, made him 
shrink from another move. Lizer was his 
only human interest; poor small grubby 
Lizer, who already worshipped the very 
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ground he trod on, just because he spoke 
kindly to her. 

‘‘ Have you got a home, Lizer?” he said 
to her one morning, when with much clatter, 
she was gathering up his breakfast things. 

“‘ No, sir, please, sir, I were born in the 
‘’ouse,’ and mother died when I were born ; 
and, please, sir, 1 went to a place as general 
when I were fifteen, and then arter that I 
come here.” 

Lizer paused breathless at the end of this 
lengthy speech. The man’s kindly eyes 
scanned the dirty little face and its pathetic 
expression. 

“Then you don’t have any holidays, I 
suppoze?” 

“No, sir, only when we aren’t very busy 
Missus lets me go out and look at the shops. 
Oh my, but ain’t they pretty ?” 

Nigel smiled. ‘lhe joy of looking at the 
dingy shops of Beale struck him as being of 
a distinctly limited sort. The little grimy 
girl had her faults, he found. She had a 
playful way of breaking things and _ laying 
the blame on the long-suffering cat; and he 
thought, too, that the marmalade and other 
edibles in his cupboard seemed to disappear 
with incredible rapidity, “and a cat can’t un- 
lock the door,” he said to himself. Further- 
more Lizer was dirty, and the use of soap 
and water appealed to her not at all. Then 
Nigel took her in hand. 

“ Lizer,” he said to her gently, one morn- 
ing when she was flicking the things on the 
mantelpiece with a duster, and driving the 
dust from one part of the room to another, 
“ Lizer, I wonder if you would do something 
for me?” 

Lizer beamed. She had never in all her 
small, dull life come across any one in the 
least like “the Capt’n,” as she called him, 
Mrs. Smith’s lodgers were not usually either 
of his class or type. She stopped dusting, 
and wiping her heated face with her already 
black duster, curtsied, as she answered 
breathlessly, 

“Vos, on.” 

“Tt’s not a very hard thing,” Nigel’s 
pleasant voice went on. ‘‘ But do you know, 
Lizer, it would please me if you would try to 
be an awfully smart, clean little maid.” 

Lizer’s green eyes opened wider and wider, 
a dusky red showed on her grimy face. 

“ Me?” she said, “me smart? Oh lor.” 

“Yes, you. Now you know any one can 


be clean, Lizer, can’t they? If you want to 
please me, and I am sure you do, you make 
your face ever so clean, and brush your hair 
well—you’ve got very nice hair, you know” 
(Lizer grew pinker and pinker in amazed 
rapture), “ and if you were to put your cap on 
quite straight, and sometimes have a clean 
apron you’d look as smart as possible.” 

Please him? Would she not please him ? 
He was like a sort of god to the poor little 
thing, an ideal to the girl who had never in 
all her life known what it was to look up 
with loving respect to something greater than 
herself. Whatever she had done right during 
her seventeen years had been for fear of 
punishment, and nobody had ever said it 
would please them to see her look clean 
and smart. No one had ever smiled upon 
her as the Captain smiled out of his grey 
eyes; no one had ever spoken to her in 
such a kind and gentle voice. It was a 
lifting up of the poor little creature’s whole 
moral nature, to have come in contact with a 
man like this; and her wistful worship of 
him was the first reaching out of her poor 
stunted soul towards all goodness and 
beauty. 

What anxious moments she went through 
in the tiny cupboard which Mrs. Smith 
dignified by the name of “ Lizer’s room!” 
What quantities of soap and water were 
expended upon her small person, and with 
what energy she brushed her rough, tangled 
hair, till it actually shone, and a faint ripple 
of brightness showed in its brown masses. 
Her cap she had to wash out herself in her 
basin, and then, because by a merciful dis- 
pensation of Providence Mrs. Smith had 
gone out to see a neighbour, Lizer hastened 
to the kitchen and ironed it, and adjusted it 
by the help of the kitchen looking-glass, 
which was several sizes larger than the 
cracked piece of glass she herself possessed. 

It was a face positively shining with happi- 
ness, soap and water that presented itself 
in Nigel’s sitting-room, when tea-time came, 
and Lizer trembled with eagerness till the 
tea things shook on the tray, lest the Capt’n 
should not look up and see the marvellous 
transformation. But Nigel was one of those 
people who can throw themselves into 
another’s personality, and he had realised the 
tumult in the soul of the maid of all work, 
when he spoke to her in the morning. He 
looked up directly he heard the rattle of the 
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tray, and he smiled at the girl with her 
flushed face and triumphant air. 

“ That’s splendid, Lizer,” he said. ‘ Now 
didn’t I say you would soon look smart? I 
like to see you as you are now.” Lizer’s 
eyes filled with happy tears. Something rose 
in her throat and choked her, so that her 
“ Please, sir, thank you, sir,” came out very 
faintly. But Nigel understood. 

He had another talk with her next day, 
and it transpired that her wildest ambition 
was to be a nurse in a gentleman’s family. 

“ But o’ course I shan’t never do that,” 
she ended sadly, and humbly, “ real ladies 
they don’t like girls from the ‘’ouse,’ and 
what’s been maids of all work. I'll have to 
be a general always,” and she heaved a 
tremendous sigh. No dim thought or hope 
ever entered her mind that her Captain could 
possibly help on herambition. She had told 
him of it because he asked her, that was all. 

He looked at her gravely. 

“ Lizer,” he said, ‘I see no reason why 
you shouldn’t get into a good place, if you 
try to bea good girl. But—you know there’s 
one thing you will have to try awfully hard 
to do first, do you know what that is ?” 

Lizer shook her head, and her eyes grew 
round and sur, rised. 

“ Well, if I had a house, and wanted a ser- 
vant,” he went on slowly, “I should never 
have one who I was not sure would tell me 
the truth. Now you know, Lizer, that the 
cat didn’t break my tumbler and the picture- 
frame, and the other things that got broken, 
did it?” 

Lizer’s head drooped, and her face grew 
more and more crimson. She did not 
speak, and Nigel’s voice became more 
kindly. 

“1 know just how it is, Lizer, it’s horrid to 
be scolded, isn’t it?” Lizer’s head nodded 
emphatically. “And if you say you didn’t 
break the things then you can’t be scolded 
for it. But I wouldn’t ever tell a lie—at any 
price, little girl,” he ended gently. 

Some ring of tenderness in his voice 
touched the girl, and the great tears welled 
out of her eyes, and a heavy sob shook her. 
All her superiors, for years, had stigmatised 
Lizer as a hard-hearted girl, who could not 
even be made to cry ; but kindness had done 
what severity had signally failed to do, and 
she cried piteously now. 

“ There, there, Lizer, don’t cry about it,” 
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Nigel said kindly, ‘tyou won't tell lies again, 
I know. I shall trust you not to do it.” 

The girl lifted her drooping head, and a 
sudden resolve flashed in her eyes. 

*‘T shan’t never tell lies no more,” she 
answered, “and I ain’t one as breaks my 
word—not if you trusts me, and—and please, 
sir, ’ve often took your marmalade, and the 
cake, and sometimes the biscuits—and I 
won't never no more—never no more,” and 
with this supreme act of confession she ran 
out of the room, sobbing as she went. 

She dashed away to her own miserable 
attic and sat down on the edge of her tiny 
bed, mopping her tears with her coarse 
cotton handkerchief, and trying to check 
the sobs that still choked her. 

*‘ Ain’t ’e good? Oh, ain’t ’e good ?” she 
murmured. “I wouldn’t do nothing ’e didn’t 
like, no, not if it was ever so—not even when 
’is back was turned, and ’e was gone right 
away. I couldn’t a’bear to make ’#m sorry.” 
Who shall say what faint far stirrings towards 
the Divine were moving in the poor cramped 
heart, as it felt out towards the human ; as 
for the first time it realised that some one 
would be sorry if it went astray ! 

For the first time in her whole life con- 
science started wide awake ; and as she dried 
her eyes and rose from the bed she whispered 
to herself, “« And oh the times upon times I’ve 
took bits out of missus’ larder—and all—and 
I guess I ought to tell her that, and then 
she’ll give me the sack, and I shan’t never 
get no more places.” She stood irresolute, 
looking out of the window with dull unseeing 
eyes. How could she ever do such a thing 
as this? How could she deliberately, with 
her own hands thrust herself out from work 
and every possibility of getting on? The con- 
fession itself seemed anappalling impossibility, 
entirely beyond her to achieve, and then the 
results were so awful to face—oh no, she 
could not do it, she could mot! And then 
there rose before her mind her Capt’n’s face, 
his kindly eyes, and winning smile. 

“If I was to tell missus, ’e’d be pleased, 
and I believe ’e’d say as howI ought. And 
if I don’t tell her all the things I’ve done, I 
can’t ever look in ’is eyes again,” she mut- 
tered, and taking a tremendous resolve, and 
her courage in her two hands, she marched 
downstairs. Mrs. Smith was in her worst 
humour, on the rampage in the kitchen, and 
she glanced at Lizer with a scowl, and tol¢ 
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her sharply not to come messing up the 
place. Lizer’s courage began to ooze out of 
the tips of her fingers. She nearly turned 
tail and fled away to her own domain, the 
back-scullery. But again there swept over 
her poor little mind a vision of the Capt’n’s 
eyes, and of the cheery voice that had bade 
her never tell lies any more; and in some 
far recesses of her brain, I believe she 
thought that to go on posing to Mrs. Smith 
as an honest girl, without confessing past 
misdemeanours, would in a sort of way be 
lying. Of course the idea did not take this 
tangible form; all Lizer realised was, that 
she must confess her sins to that terrible 
missus of hers. 

She stood in the doorway, a little trem- 
bling figure, while Mrs. Smith banged her 
saucepans about, and tossed the dinner-piates 
on the table with an indignant sniff. 

“ Please, ma’m,” Lizer began timidly, and 
Mrs. Smith paused in her ramping to turn 
wrathfully upon her maid of all work, 
“ please, ma’m,’e says I aint got to tell no lies, 
nor I won’t ; and please, ma’m, I’ve took bits 
out of the larder often and often, and please 
once I took three stamps out of your drawer 
and sold them, and please ma’m, I’ve some- 
times drunk beer out of the jug when I’ve 
been and fetched it.” 

She paused for breath. Her long, terrible 
confession had been said almost without a 
stop, and fora moment Mrs. Smith, too, was 
breathless with sheer amazement, and stupe- 
faction. She looked at the trembling figure 
with a look of withering scorn, then said, 

“Well, of all the outrageous, abominous 
girls I’ve ever met, Eliza Jane, you’re the 
worst. And all the kindness you’ve had 
from me, taking a workhouse girl, and you 
as ought to have known better, and then to 
have cheated and robbed me. I’mashamed 
of you, Iam indeed. Get out of my sight 
this minute, you disgraceful girl you.” 

Lizer needed no second bidding. She 
crept away into the scullery to her washing 
up, and the tears droppcd slowly on to the 
plates and dishes, and the poor little girl 
made up her mind that this would surely 
mean dismissal; and after that, well after 
that everything was all over for her. But 
Mrs. Smith was a shrewd woman, and 
realised well enough that Lizer had her 
merits. No other girl could be got as cheap, 
nor would any other girl suffer herself to be 
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put upon as did Lizer. Moreover the 
landlady’s common sense pointed out to her 
that as the girl had, as she expressed it, 
given herself away,” about the thieving, it 
stood to reason she would not dare to try 
stealing again. And in view of all these 
considerations she kept Lizer on, though the 
poor child’s life was still less like a bed of 
roses than it had been before. 


When at last the sad day dawned on 
which Nigel was to take his departure, Lizer 
went about her work with a very heavy heart. 
No one knew, no one ever would know, how 
his cheery words and smiles and looks had 
helped the girl in her first dim and difficult 
reaching-out after right. No one realised 
how her heart ached because her Capt’n was 
going away. Nigel guessed at a little of 
what was passing through her mind, and to 
give her pleasure he suggested that she 
should come with him to the station to carry 
his rugs for him. Lizer beamed all over, 
and never had she felt so proud or important, 
as she did when trotting down the street 
beside the Captain, carrying his rugs and 
umbrella for him. As they stood on the 
platform of the little station, the tall, grey- 
eyed man and the little girl with the wistful 
face, he said to her gently, ‘ You’re going to 
get on awfully well, aren’t you, Lizer? And 
try to get a good place by-and-by?” 

“ Yes, sir,” she answered, “ I shan’t never 
forget to try, and oh, please sir, thank you!” 
A queer little catch came in her breath that 
was almost a sob. 

“ Good-bye, Lizer,” he said kindly, taking 
the small, hard hand in his, “‘ and look here, 
I want you to buy yourself some nice clothes 
with this.” And before the dazed girl could 
realise anything, he had sprung into the 
carriage, and the train was slowly moving. 
He waved his hand to the forlorn little figure 
on the platform, and Lizer gave a great gasp. 
She found lying in her palm, three golden 
sovereigns. She had never in her life pos- 
sessed so much wealth before ! 

‘‘ And ’e shook my ’and,” she muttered, 
*’e shook my ’and.’ Oh, ain’t ’e just 
good!” 

She stood there, watching the train as it 
passed swiftly out of sight, the tears raining 
pitifully down her poor little face, “ Capt'n! 
my Capt’n,” she sobbed. And then, as the 
train vanished, she turned away from the 
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station, and walked with weary, heavy steps 
down the village street. 


In the house of a certain colonel of a line 
regiment, there are two small boys, who, next 
to their father and mother, love above any 
one else on earth, the ruler of the nursery, a 
kindly and loving personage whom they call 
Nan. And I am not sure that the colonel 
and his wife too do not love their faithful 
servant almost as much as do their two small 
sons. Sherules the nursery with a firm, wise 
rule, and the little lads learnt from their very 
cradles that the two vital things in all life 
are to speak the truth and to do what you 
are told. To be like father is the next 
article of their simple creed, I think. 

They love above everything Nan’s storics 


of long ago days, when she was second nurse 
to the Major’s children, and of farther back 
days when she lived as nursery maid ina 
certain vicarage by the tumbling green sea, 
and of a still dimmer past when she was 
maid of all work in a tiny lodging house. 
And Nan has faithful green eyes, and shin- 
ing hair, and the small boys think her a very 
beautiful person, and as good as she is 
beautiful. 

And sometimes, just sometimes, Nan 
makes a curious slip, over which the small 
boys chuckle, for she calls their soldier 
father, who has been a Colonel ever since 
they can remember, ‘The Capt’n,” and 
father occasionally, very, very occasionally, 
looks at Nan with an odd twinkle in bis 
grey eyes and calls her “ Lizer.” 
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By LUCY M. J. GARNETT 


He is a Dervish who forsakes the world ; 
He but a beggar whom the world forsakes, 
Dervish saying. 

HE conventual establishments of the 
Dervish Orders, who constitute the 

monks and saints of Islam, are 

to be found wherever the creed 

of Mohammed has spread, and are very 
numerous in both the 
European and Asiatic 
provinces of the Otto- 
man Empire. Many of 
the Orders possess 
several tekkehs, as their 
monasteries are termed, 
in Constantinople and 
its suburbs, and at least 
one in every important 
provincial town. These 
tekkehs occupy for the 
most part picturesque 
and commanding situa- 
tions, sometimes in the 
midst of crowded cities, 
but more frequently on 
their outskirts. That 
in our illustration, for 
instance, stands out- 
side the medizval walls 
of the ancient city of 


Salonica—the Thessalonica of the Epistles 
—commanding a wide view across the broad, 
gleaming bay and the Pierian Plain on its 
further shore to the Thessalian Olympus 
towering beyond, its summits lost in snowy 
cloud. 

Passing through a great arched gateway 
in the wall which divides the inner from the 
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TEKKEH OF THE MEVLEVI ORDER AT SALONICA 


outer court, the visitor will find himself in 
a wide rectangular space planted with shady 
trees, three sides being occupied by the cells 
of the brotherhood, the kitchen, refectory, 
&c., all of one storey only, and opening on a 
broad verandah, formed by the extended 
eaves of the red-tiled roof. In the centre is 
the chapel, a plain, square edifice, with a 
domed roof; in front 

of it a fountain for 


seated on the broad wooden benches medi- 
tatively passing through their fingers the 
beads of their ¢esbeh—the Moslem rosary— 
on their faces that expression of perfect 
repose which indifference to the world and 
its doings alone can give. 
Although monasticism is not only 
contrary to the spirit of Islam, but was ex- 
pressly forbidden by 
its prophet, fraternities 





the customary ablu- 
tions, on the margin 
of which the pigeons, 
and other birds that 
here find an asylum, 
coo, twitter, and preen 
themselves perpetually. 
Without are flower and 
fruit gardens, shaded 
by cypress, mulberry, 
and plane trees, with 
cisterns for their irriga- 
tion, and terraces raised 
to the height of the 
enclosing walls. And 
here, when the evening 
shadows are lengthen- 
ing, the mystics, in 
their picturesque and 
symbolic, attire, may | 














of ascetics appear at a 
very early date in the 
history of that religion. 
In the second century 
of the Mohammedan 
era. (A.D. 722-822), 
which was in the East 
distinguished by a 
great religious move- 
ment, mysticism ac- 
quired ever-increasing 
power, and to this 
period is ascribed by 
many writers the rise 
of the Siifi system of 
philosophy, which has 
been engrafted upon 
Islam, and enters so 

largely into the doc- 
| trines held by its mon- 
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led by the generality of Dervishes, and the 
possession of supernatural powers with which 
they are credited, have at all times given 
them great influence, and especially with 
the ignorant and superstitious populace. 
And though this influence has often excited 
the hostility of the Ulema—the Legists and 
representatives of Moslem orthodoxy—and 
occasionally the alarm of the Government, 
it has invariably been utilised by the Sultans 
and their 
generals to 
stimulate the 
zeal and 
courage of 
their troops. 
Whenever a 
military cam- 
paign has been 
organised, a 
number of the 
more fanatical 
Dervishes 
from all the 
Orders hasten 
to join the 
army, and 
their presence 
in the camp, 
their prayers 
and _exhorta- 
tions maintain a religious enthusiasm on 
the march; and during an action their 
voices may be heard above the din of war 
shouting, ““O Victors!” “QO Martyrs!” or 
the Moslem war-cry, “ Allah ! 
Allah!” The munificence of 
Sultans, from Orchan down- 
wards, who have attributed 
their victories to the presence 
in their armies of these holy 
men, enabled the Dervish 
sheikhs to found monasteries 
and colleges in all the con- 
quered provinces; and their 
subsequent prosperity was so 
great that the twelve Orders 
which existed at the time of 
the foundation of the Ottoman 
Empire have now increased to 
thirty-six. 

Notwithstanding that all the 
Dervishes, in accordance with 
their principle of poverty, are 
nominally mendicant and de- 
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pendent for their subsistence on the offer- 
ings of the pious and charitable, begging is 
strictly forbidden, save among the Bektashi 
and wandering Orders. These, who deem 
it meritorious to live upon alms, frequent 
the bazaars and public thoroughfares for 
the purpose of recommending themselves 
to the charity of the passers-by, their for- 
mula of request being generally ‘Some- 
thing for the love of Allah”! Many 
Bektashis, however, make it a rule to sup- 
port themselves by handicraft trades, and 
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particularly by making, in imitation of their 
learned founder, Hadji Bektash, such small 
articles of wood and horn as spoons, ladles, 
bowls and graters. They also carve out of 
greenstone, jade and other substances the 
fastenings used by Dervishes for their belts 
and the collars of their garments, besides a 
variety of symbolic objects used or worn on 
the person by members of their own Order. 
The monastic brethren belonging to the 
well-endowed Orders are supplied with food 
and lodging only at the expense of the 
tekkeh. Their meals, which are very simple 
and consist of two dishes only, are usually 
eaten in the solitude of their cells; but on 
certain occasions the brethren dine together 
in the common-room. Each Dervish is 
required to provide himself with dress and 
other necessaries and, though residing in the 
monastery, to follow some trade or profession. 
Those who are calligraphists find employment 
in copying the Koran, which is always used in 
manuscript, and other religious books. . If 
any are without resources they seldom fail to 
receive either contributions from relatives, an 
allowance from their sheikh, or a_ pension 
from some wealthy individual. For though 
forbidden to solicit alms, they are allowed to 
accept gifts when offered by the pious “for 
the love of Allah.” The rule against men- 
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dicancy is also relaxed in the case of Der- 
vishes on their pilgrimage to the Holy Cities, 
as they then are without their usual means of 
support. Many Mohammedans reserve their 
alms exclusively for the Dervishes, and make 
it their duty to seek out those of high reputa- 
tion for sanctity, visit them frequently and 
supply their wants. Others, again, lodge and 
board these holy men in their houses in the 
hope of thus drawing upon themselves, their 
families and their fortunes, the blessing of 
heaven. 

The Mevlevi—commonly termed by 
Europeans “ The Dancing ”—Dervishes are 
the most popular, one might almost say the 
most fashionable, of all; and ever since the 
foundation of this Order in the thirteenth 
century by the great mystic poet Jelalu ’d 
Din, it has included among its members men 
of high rank and official position. Even 
Sultans have not disdained to don the sudah, 
its distinctive head-dress, and, as lay brethren, 
join in‘the mystic gyrations of the “ Brethren 
of Love.” The Mevlevi fraternity are conse- 
quently very prosperous, and their convents 
and the shrines of their saints surpass those 
of all the other Orders. 

The possession of wealth has not, however, 
caused the Monks of Islam, as it did those of 
Christendom, to depart from the original rule 
of their founders. ‘Their manner of life has 
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remained simple and frugal in the extreme ; 
the architecture of their ¢ekkehs is of the 
plainest and most unpretentious; while the 
few ornaments they possess are the gifts of 
pious and grateful souls. Their revenues 
are applied in the first place to the support 
of the sheikh and the resident Dervishes, 
and in the second to the relief of needy 
monasteries of the same Order, any surplus 
being either given directly to the poor as 
alms, or employed in the foundation of 
imarets—cuaritable institutions such as alms- 
houses—schools, or baths. 

A Dervish éekkeh usually contains from 
fifteen to thirty brethren, 
ruled over by a sheikh, 
or abbot, who exercises 
unlimited authority 
within its walls. If it 
is endowed with vakouf 
property, he sells the 
produce of the farms, 
regulates the expendi- 
ture of the convent, and 
distributes its alms. 
Should the ¢ekkeh have 
no endowments, he 
looks for its support to 
the pious and charitable 
—“The Friends of 
Allah.” For, occupied 
as he is supposed con- 
tinually to be with 
spiritual matters, a 
sheikh cannot, like his 
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reserved for his use. In some of the orders, 


however, the Mevlevi for instance, the office, 
of sheikh is hereditary, and marriage con- 
sequently obligatory. Like most Ottomans 
of the present day, :they are monogamists, 
and take a second’wife only when their 
office is hereditary and the first wife is child- 
less. A married sheikh appoints a deputy, 
called the Naib Khalifeh, who rules over the 
monastery in his absence with an authority 
equal to his own. 

Twelve being the symbolical number of 
the Bektashi Order, their communities in- 
clude twelve Elders, each of whom has some 
special office assigned 
to him, and occupies 
one gf the twelve 
heneliie mats which 
form tle seats of honour 
in their assemblies. 
These ‘Elders rank in 
the following order: 
(1) The Sheikh ; (2) The 
Deputy Sheikh; (3) The 
Cook ; (4) The Baker ; 
(5) The Superintendent ; 
(6) TheSteward; (7)The 
Coffeemaker ; (8) The 
Almoner ; (9) The Sacri- 
ficer ; (10) The Groom ; 
(11) The Servant of the 
tekkeh; (12) The Servant 
of the Guests. In the 
other Orders the resi- 
dent Dervishes also 





subordinates, follow a 
worldly avocation, but 
must live, according to 
the Dervish expression, 
“on the doorstep of the Deity.” The dis- 
ciples are also expected to contribute to his 
support and to the expenses of the ¢ekkeh 
generally, and it is usual for them to bringsome 
small offering every time they visit him. As 
no detail of convent life is without its sym- 
bolism, this custom is held to commemorate 
the offerings brought by the angel Gabriel to 
Adam after his expulsion from Paradise, 
which, tradition says, consisted of ‘small 
loaves and corn, with parrots and _turtle- 
doves for his entertainment, and swallows 
and hens for that of Eve.” 

If a sheikh is a celibaté, he resides per- 
manently in the convent, where a special 
apartment termed “ the cell of the master ” is 
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perform duties similar 
to these for the benefit 
of the fraternity. 

The rules observed in 
the admission of new members into a 
brotherhood though substantially the same 
in all Orders, differ somewhat in the severity 
of the discipline imposed on a neophyte, in 
the length of his period of probation, and in 
various minor details. A candidate for ad- 
mission to the Mevlevi Order is, for instance, 
required to perform an uninterrupted novitiate 
of a thousand and one days. Should he fail 
in a single day’s duties, or be absent from 
the monastery for one whole night, his proba- 
tion must be recommenced. Whatever his 
worldly rank, he must be subordinate to 
every member of the brotherhood, being 
instructed in his duties by the ashdji-bashi, 
or head of the kitchen. He spends much 
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of his time in meditation, and in committing 
to memory the prayers and passages of the 
Koran more especially used ‘by his Order. 
Having passed through this period of proba- 
tion to the satisfaction of the ashdji-bashi, 
that functionary, who acts as his sponsor, 
reports him to the sheikh as worthy of 
admission to the brotherhood. A meeting 
is convened in the private assembly room of 


the community, and with ‘many symbolic 


ceremonies which vary in each ‘Order, accom- 
panied by prayers and exhortations, the 
probationer takes the vows and is formally 
accepted as a member of the community. 
The Mureed, as he is now termed, is not yet, 
however, looked upon as an accomplished 
Dervish. He has, indeed, merely entered 
on “The Path,” and several successive 
stages of spiritual advancement must be 
passed through before he reaches that which 
will entitle him to become in his turn a 
“guide” to others. 

The collective devotions of the Mevlevi, 
Rufai, Sadi, Kadiri, and a few of the other 
Orders are performed in public, and even 
non-Moslems, who are rarely admitted into 
the mosques at the hours of prayer, are 
made welcome in the ¢ekkehs of such 
Orders. The devotions of the rest are, 
however, strictly private, and do not indecd 
appear to be of a character to attract out- 
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siders. The devr, or exercise of the Mev- 
levis, differs entirely from that of the other 
Orders, and is accompanied by instru- 
mental music. The service begins with the 
recitation of prayers and passages from the 
Koran, followed by a pleasing performance 
on the flutes, zithers, and tiny drums of 
which the orchestra chiefly consists. The 
brethren, who have meanwhile been seated 
on the floor round the circular central space, 
now rise, throw off their cloaks, and advance 
in single file, to the sheikh, with arms 
crossed on their breasts and downcast eyes. 
Bowing to right and left of the prayer-mat 
on which he stands, they kiss his hand, and 
in return receive from him a kiss on their 
hulahs, the tall hats distinctive of their 
Order. This done, they immediately begin 
to spin round, balancing themselves on the 
left foot, while maintaining a rotary motion. 
Gradually the arms of the devotees are un- 
folded and extended, the right handraised with 
the palm upwards, and the left lowered with 
the palm downward; the eyes are closed, 
and the head is inclined towards the left 
shoulder. Mentally reciting the sik#r— 
“ Allah! Allah!” they whirl round the 
“Hall of Celestial Sounds.” The faces of 
even the youngest neophytes wear an expres- 
sion of devout serenity as they revolve to 
the sound of the reed-flutes, a music which 
appears to have an entrancing effect on those 
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who understand its mystic language. For 
the Dervish “Lovers of Allah” it. expresses 
the harmony of His creation, in which they 
circle like the planets of the empyrean de- 
tached from the world in a rapture of 
spiritual love and communion with the 
Eternal. 

Among .the Rufai, Kadiri, Khalvetti, and 
other vocative Orders the devr consists in 
the Dervishes holding each other by the 
hand, or pressing closely together, and _in- 
creasing the movements of their bodies at 
every step they take in making the round of 
their hall, those gifted with greater powers 
of endurance and more excitable tempera- 
ments, striving by their exertions to excite 
the rest. These throw aside their aj, or head- 
dress, form an inner circle, entwine their 
arms and press their shoulders together, 
repeating incessantly, Ya Allah! or Ya 
Hoo! The Rufai, or “ Howling ” Dervishes, 
not only exceed the other Orders in the 
violence of their exercises, but in their 
strange religious frenzy cut themselves with 
knives, sear their flesh with hot irons and 
swallow fire, all without evincing any sign 
of pain, but rather as if these wounds caused 
them exquisite pleasure. When all have 
finally sunk exhausted and apparently un- 
conscious on the floor, their sheikh leaves 
his prayer-mat, and walking from one pros- 
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trate devotee to another, he whispers in his 
ear some mystic word which recalls him to 
life, breathes upon his face, and anoints his 
wounds with saliva. It is said, and indeed 
commonly believed by the Moslem spec- 
tators, that all traces of these self-inflicted 
injuries disappear in the course of twenty- 
four hours. 

The Dervishes make use among them- 
selves of special forms of salutation. That 
in general use among the Orders is Ya Hoo! 
—“O Him” (the Deity); but as Love is the 
leading principle of the Mevlevis, their 
mutual greeting is Ashk olsoun—« Let it be 
Love!” After the formal reception of a 
neophyte into an Order, the only salutation 
required of him on entering the assembly is 
an inclination of the head towards the 
sheikh with the right hand placed on the 
left shoulder, a gesture symbolic of perfect 
submission to him. On asking for hospitality 
at a fekkeh, the traveller says, “ Allah is our 
Friend! Peace be to the dwellers in this 
tekkeh ! Love to those who are joyful, and to 
all the poor men (Dervishes) here ; to their 
founders and to their sheikhs who dwell in 
the house of the Shah (the Khalif Ali).” 

The “grace before meat” used by the 
Orders varies only in the addition by each 
of the name of its Pir or founder. That of 
the Kadiris runs thus: “Praise be to 
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Allah! may he increase his bounties! By 
the blessings of Abraham, by the Light of 
the Prophet, by the grace of Ali, by the 
war-cry of Mohammed, by the secret of 
Abdul Kadir Ghilani, we beseech thee to be 
gracious to our Pir /” 

Though all Dervishes are free to leave the 
Order into which they have originally 
entered and join another, or even to return 
to the world, they rarely make use of this 
liberty. Each seems to consider it a sacred 
duty and privilege to remain faithful for life 
to the brothethood with whom he has per- 
formed his novitiate, and wear its garb to 
the end of his days. To this spirit of 
devotion to their Order they add that of 
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perfect submission to the will of their 
sheikh. “Consider your guide as the great- 
est of all guides,” and “In your every deed 
and thought let your guide be always 
present to your mind,” are the primary 
obligations of a Dervish. Humility of spirit 
and demeanour are required from all. They 
must not consider themselves superior to 
others, but as the poorest and lowest of 
mankind. Hence, not only in the cloister, 
but in all their dealings with the outer world, 
they are distinguished by deep ‘humility of 
manner. ‘They walk abroad with bowed 
heads and absorbed expression, and the 
words “Thanks to Allah!” are ever on 
their lips. 
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CHAPTER XX 


THE INN 


| IGHTS were brought, and Jean’s two 


friends mounted into the coach. 

They were much amazed at finding 

him wounded, not very seriously, but 
quite enough to make him helpless for the 
moment ; one dagger thrust having pierced 
his left side and gone very near killing him 
on the spot: While Monsieur de Mancel 
examined and bound up the wounds, Mon- 
sieur de Bellefontaine handed Renée out of 
the coach. Both he and his friend had at 
once concluded that she, and no one else, 
had stabbed her cousin. “Diablesse !” mut- 
tered De Mancel ; but De Bellefontaine, with 
a romantic admiration for the little lady of 
Montaigle, felt sure that Jean had brought 
his punishment on himself by some personal 
rudeness, and took pains to treat Renée, as 
he waited with her on the roadside, with the 
most formal politeness. 

“My dear, what impatience!” said De 
Mancel to Jean, in cheerful reproof. “The 
temptation was great, no doubt, but you 
were not wise. You should have waited to 
embrace your future wife till you were safe 
at Vassy. You did not realise her state of 


mind. No doubt she was already angry 
with you.” 

‘“‘ What are you talking about? Embrace 
the devil!” 

“It was almost as dangerous, you will 
allow. This is a nasty cut. A good deal 
of strength in those slender little hands. I 
don’t envy you, my dear De Vassy—even 
with the Montaigle diamonds.” 

Jean cried out impatiently. “You are 
hurting me! Leave me in peace, and send 
some one back along the road to look for 
that fiendish dwarf, I tried to kill him, but 
perhaps I did not. It does not matter 
though. He can die where he is, for I 
crippled him thoroughly.” 

“T am afraid you are dreadfully feverish, 
Jean. Dwarf! Do you mean that little 
animal from Fontevrault with the great eyes 
and’yellow wig? We left him at Montaigle, 
don’t you remember? You told the steward 
to hang him, which seemed unnecessary.” 

“ What a fool you are!” shrieked Jean, 
wrenching himself away from his amateur 
surgeon, whose intentions were the best part 
of his work. 

**Allons! a few more of such remarks, 
and I leave you to bleed to death. Are you 
mad, De Vassy? On my word, you seem 
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hardly fit to live, and I begin to admire 
Mademoiselle de Montaigle for trying to put 
an end to you.” 

“It is you who are mad. Where is she?” 

“Quite quiet now, standing in the road, 
Bellefontaine in contemplation. When we 
get to Vassy, we must lock her up carefully, 
for you .will be hardly in a state to be 
married to-morrow—or to-day, is it? and the 
young lady is a little dangerous.” 

Jean burst out laughing. “Afraid of a 
girl, are you! Why, you talk as if she her- 
self had flown upon me and stabbed me.” 

“Who did, my friend, if she did not! 
You were alone together. We thought it 
was not quite the right thing, but you would 
have it so.” 

This struck Jean asserious. It would not 
do for such a report as this to get abroad ; 
a fine tale for his friends to laugh over with 
other friends, when they were back at Ver- 
sailles, and a bad business if it reached the 
ears of King Louis and Madame de Mainte- 
non. It was an act of daring, to run away 
with Renée de Montaigle and marry her in 
spite of everybody; it would have been a 
dastardly act, so to behave to her that she 
was forced in self-defence to stab him. He 
had been a little rough, certainly, but he had 
not really hurt or offended her, he thought, 
and he did not deserve such a slur upon his 
name. He meant the world, including his 
father, to look upon him by-and-by as a fine 
fellow. 

“Tt was the dwarf, I tell you,” he said. 
“T suppose he was hidden under the seat 
here. Before I knew anything, he was on 
me like a wild cat. I assure you I had a 
sharp tussle before I got the better of him. 
Then I doubled him up and threw him out 
of the window. I think he tumbled into a 
sand-pit. It cannot be more than a couple 
of hundred yards away. Send to look for 
him, De Mancel. If I had thought, he 
would have been better in a dungeon at 
Vassy. But perhaps he is dead already. 
As to Mademoiselle de Montaigle, let me 
advise you to hold your peace. We were 
talking quietly together when this little 
demon sprang upon me—and she offered 
me her handkerchief to staunch the bleed- 
ing.” 

“Ah! I am enchanted to hear it,” said 
De Mancel. “There! I have done all I 
can for you, and now, as you say, we had 


better pick the creature up. Those mon- 
sters have nine lives, like cats. It is hardly 
safe to leave him loose in the forest.” 

But though he went off without further 
parley, and despatched two men at once 
down the road to look for l’Oiselet, he was 
not yet convinced that De Vassy had not 
invented the story to save himself from dis- 
grace. Was he clever enough? that seemed 
the only doubt. De Bellefontaine, to whom 
the Baron said a few words aside, was of the 
same opinion. Their idea was confirmed, 
when the men came back after a search of 
some minutes on both sides of the road, and 
declared that they could find neither the 
dwarf nor any trace of him. 

Renée drew a breath of relief. She had 
been walking restlessly up and down in a 
patch of moonlight behind the coach, trying 
to see as far as she could into the vague, 
shadowy, glimmering depths of woodland. 

It was like her own life, this mysterious 
forest ; impossible to see far, or to find the 
way. But yet, if she could have escaped the 
vigilance of these guards of hers, she would 
have run away among the pines without a 
thought of the wild beasts and wilder men 
she might meet in those dim labyrinths. 

Monsieur de Bellefontaine approached her 
respectfully, with a bow in the style of 
Versailles. 

‘“‘ Believe me, mademoiselle, we are deso- 
lated to inconvenience you. But our friend 
is now a little restored, and anxious to be 
away. We have still some distance to go.” 

Renée, standing in the road, looked hard 
at the man who spoke. With much affecta- 
tion, there was something about him not 
altogether evil. He was certainly the best 
of the three. She beckoned him a little 
nearer. He stepped cautiously forward. 

“ Monsieur,” she said, “ I am not surprised 
at anything my cousin may do—he follows 
his nature and his traditions. But you—it 
astonishes me that you should take part in 
so cruel and cowardly a business.” 

“For friendship’s sake, mademoiselle,” 
said Bellefontaine, with a smile and a flourish. 
“T have no pleasure in annoying you—on 
the contrary—but no man of spirit could 
bear to see such beauty and charm carried 
off to a convent. It was a fraud on our 
world that could not be suffered, you see. 
If you now find our dear Vicomte a little 
rough, I flatter myself that you will forgive 














** A wheel had come off’ 


him—and all of us—when the affair is 
over.” 

“ You are mistaken. I shall never forgive 
him, or any of you. No human power will 
induce me to marry him. As I told him, I 
would rather die.” 

“That would be a too terrible pity,” 
murmured Bellefontaine. ‘ Ah, mademoi- 
selle! if I were in my friend’s place, your 
stony heart should be melted by my devo- 
tion. Ah! I have a secret pain here—but 
I have sacrificed all to friendship. I knew 
too well that there was no hope for me.” 

He had fallen on one knee in the sand, 
his fingers lightly pressing his heart. The 
girl looked at him wildly. 

“Monsieur de Bellefontaine, you are a 
gentleman,” she said quickly. “Help me, 
let me escape. I will run away among the 
trees, and you can set them on a wrong 
track.” 

“ Mademoiselle—I adore you—but ask 
something possible,” exclaimed the young 
Comte, much agitated. “ Unless indeed— 
unless you would promise me your exquisite 
self as a reward—then, my sword and my 
life are at your disposition.” 

“Then this scandalous affair must go on,” 
Renée said coldly, and she began to walk 
towards the coach-door. “But it will have 
some terrible end, believe me.” 

“ Mademoiselle—fear nothing ” he 
stammered, following her. 

“T have no fear,” she answered. 





On again ; and now the glimmer of moon- 
light was fading before the dawn, the clouds 
were parting, and the sun would soon rise 
on another heavenly summer day. All the 
world was bathed in dew, the forest shone, 
new washed, refreshed by the coolness of the 
night. As they approached the open 
country, De Mancel still leading with merci- 
less energy, the road became heavier and 
heavier. Just beyond the last scattered fir- 
trees, at the foot of sandy downs which later 
on would be purple with heather, the coach 
gave a last tremendous lurch and _ toppled 
over, throwing two or three men who were 
perched behind into the road. ‘Two of the 
horses came down with a crash, kicking 
violently, and for a few minutes, in that 
desert place, all was clatter and confusion. 

The Comte, with a word to De Mancel, 
had mounted after Renée into the coach, 
where Jean lay groaning, without any notice 
of either of them. Renée, to her new com- 
panion’s surprise, looked at her cousin and 
said—* Are you better, Jean?” to which he 
answered by a grunt. Then there was 
silence; and Renée, turning away from 
Monsieur de Bellefontaine, had watched 
from the window, with weary eyes, the slow 
advance of day. 

She thought of her poor l’Oiselet-—dead 
or living? and secretly clasped the little 
hero’s dagger. Would God—would her 
aunt—be angry? ‘There might be this way 
of escape—and this only. In the meanwhile, 
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her prayers went up to a Heaven that seemed 
to have forgotten her. 

The accident was a sudden and unexpected 
joy. She was rather bruised in the banging 
and plunging and rocking of the coach, before 
the struggling horses were cut free. Then 
the upper door was wrenched open, and she 
was the first to stand on the road-side in the 
fresh morning, pale, tragic, dishevelled, while 
Jean was helped out with a good deal of 
trouble and swearing. A wheel had come 
off, and there was no means of setting the 
coach right again, till a smith could be 
fetched from somewhere—Jean himself, the 
only person familiar with this country-side, 
knew of none nearer than Vassy. A noisy 
argument went on, while Renée waited in 
silence. In the midst of it, Monsieur de 
Bellefontaine scrambled out of the coach 
with a long lock of yellow hair in his hand. 

“ What is this, De Vassy?” he said, dang- 
ling it in the sunshine. 

“ Tt is l’Oiselet’s hair. Give it to me,” said 
Renee. 
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* Do no such thing,” growled Jean. “ Yes, 
I pulled it from his head, little wretch. You 
shall keep no such relics. Here!” 

He snatched it from Bellefontaine, threw 
it down and ground it into the dust with his 
heel. . But Renée stooped, picked it up, and 
shook the dust off carefully, then twined it 
slowly round her wrist as the men looked 
on. 
“‘ If l’Oiselet is dead, he died for me,” she 
said, ‘‘and as a relic I will keep it.” 

“ Little murderer!” Jean muttered. “ You 
would be glad if he had killed me.” 

“Your life is not of much value to me, 
certainly,” the girl answered scornfully. “ But 
no; I am glad he didnot kill you. You are 
not fit to die.” 

“So—the story is true,” said De Mancel 
aside to his friend. 

“T am glad of it. I could not bear the 
thought that those hands———” 

“You are sentimental, my dear. But I 
wonder what became of the little monster. 
That gives me some uneasiness.” 
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‘* How can you treat a faithful servant so?’” 
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He looked back towards the forest sus- 
piciously. It lay there, blue and deep beyond 
the sand-hills, stretching away to the southern 
horizon. No human sound came from it, 
the mists of the still morning lingered upon 
its velvet softness of outline. Who knew 
what pursuit might be hurrying even now 
through its shades, and Vassy was still 
leagues away ? 

All that could be done was to mount a 
man and send him forward in search of a 
smith. Jean stamped with fury at his own 
disablement. The wound in his side per- 
sisted in bleeding, his left arm was also 
crippled ; he could not possibly ride, or he 
would soon have carried off his prey on 
horseback, leaving the rest to follow as they 
chose. Bellefontaine politely offered his 
services, with a side-glance at Renée. Should 
he have the honour of conducting Mademoi- 
selle to the Chateau de Vassy? 

“No,” answered Jean very gruffly ; then 
he added—“ No offence to you, but I would 
not trust my own brother, if I had one, in 
such a case.” 

*“ Bravo, Vicomte!” said Monsieur de 
Mancel, laughing and clapping his hands. 

Jean remembered that there was an inn 
not far from this side of the forest, at a place 
where four roads met—or rather, four of the 
deep lanes of the country, in winter often im- 
passable. A cut-throat sort of place it was, 
a haunt of bad characters ; but as a shelter 
better than nothing. Safer from pursuit than 
this foolish waiting here in the open road. 
Plenty of hiding-places, if necessary. The 
Marquis de Montaigle had nearly hanged the 
host, more than once, at his own door, for 
smuggling, poaching, or worse crimes still. 
The host before him had actually hung in 
chains on a gibbet close by, and even now, 
horses would not pass that corner without 
shying and trembling. 

“ Are you afraid ?” Jean said to Renée. 

*‘ Why should I be afraid ?” she answered. 
‘The inn is mine, I suppose ; the landlord 
is my servant. Let us go there at once. As 
to bad characters e 

A shrug of the slight shoulders, a move- 
ment of her hands, conveyed the girl’s mean- 
ing plainly enough. De Mancel turned 
away to hide his laughter. De Bellefontaine 
murmured “ Adorable !” Jean stared sulkily. 
“ Let us be off, then,” he said. 

They walked on down the rough road— 





Jean, Renée, De Bellefontaine, with two 
servants following. De Mancel and the 
others lingered to bring on the horses. They 
could only leave the disabled coach in the 
road. 

It was not far tothe inn. Jean dragged 
himself along, groaning considerably. Coming 
to the top of a steep hill, they saw roofs 
below them in the valley, near a stream 
which the direct road forded here. The ramb- 
ling old wooden building was half hidden by 
poplars. The sun was just beginning to light 
up its windows, and a half-dressed man, not 
long awake, was yawning and stretching him- 
self at the door. Above him swung the sign, 
the Chapeau Rouge, with a portrait of Cardinal 
de Richelieu by a La Fléche artist. His 
Eminence had slept here once on one of his 
progresses through the west country. 

The man came forward, staring and 
amazed, to meet these strange travellers as 
they descended the hill. Jean de Vassy, 
with his slings and bandages, his clothes 
torn and stained with blood, his looks all 
impatient rage, was a repulsive figure enough. 
Renée, his unwilling companion, was a white 
slender ghost under her black hood ; only 
the Comte de Bellefontaine retained any- 
thing of smartness, and the rough night 
travelling had affected even his dignified 
elegance. 

“ Here, you fellow—landlord—you know 
me,” Jean called out as the man came near ; 
a poor and sneaking specimen of his kind. 

He cringed before the gentleman. Of 
course he knew him. He had seen him 
often, hunting, or on the road. Besides, he 
had been at the seigneur’s funeral yesterday, 
like everybody else, but had hurried off 
afterwards, only staying for something to eat 
and drink, so as to get home before night- 
fall. Thus he knew not at all into whose 
hands the seigneur’s power had descended, 
and was ready to lick the dust off Monsieur 
le Vicomte’s boots. He stared open-mouthed 
from one to another. He did not recognise 
Renée, or Monsieur de Bellefontaine. 

Jean stormed into the house, his com- 
panions following. The- room was large, 
low and dark, furnished with stained tables 
and benches and a great settle by the 
cavernous fireplace, where a pile of sticks 
was beginning to burn. Jean threw himself 
on the settle and called for wine. Renée 


walked across to the sunniest window, and 
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stood there with her back to them. She 
was very still and calm. De Bellefontaine 
watched her narrowly, wondering what was 
in her mind. 

“Listen to me, you staring ass,” said 
Jean to the landlord. ‘My coach has 
broken down, and I have had an accident, 
as you see. Is there a smith nearer than 
Vassy ?” : 

The man, very slowly, named ancther 
village, which Jean had forgotten. He 
swore at himself for his stupidity, and at 
every one else for not reminding him, and 
letting him send a man and horse capering 
off as far as Vassy. 

“Now, host, you are a cleverer fellow 
than I thought. At this place, what’s its 
name, one can have a priest and a doctor?” 

The host looked again from one to 
another, and his jaw fell. 

“These gentlemen are going to fight a 
duel? God forbid. I obey the laws. 
Indeed, monsieur, I cannot risk breaking 
them, even to please such an honourable 


personage. I have sailed too near the wind 
already, more than once in my life. I won't 
risk hanging again.” 

“What does the fool mean? I said 


nothing about fighting.” 

“A doctor and a priest!” 

“The doctor is to dress my hurts, booby, 
and the priest—you may know now, as well as 
afterwards—the priest is to marry me to that 
lady you see there. Send off some fellow 
on the spot to fetch the smith and them.” 

“T have no one, monsieur,” panted the 
landlord, bewildered. “ My wife and her 
brother started at dawn for the market at 
La Fléche, and there is no one else here.” 

“Then go yourself. Have youa horse?” 

“One poor beast, Monsieur le Vicomte, 
and my wife has taken him.” 

* Then go on foot, and run your fastest. 
If you are not back in an hour with all three 
of them, I will burn the house down.” 


“An hour! Oh, impossible, monsieur,” 
cried the unfortunate man. “I am old— 
my legs are weak e 





“Do you hear me? Another moment, 
and I throw this pistol at your head. Dolt ! 
Leave us the keys of your larder and cellar, 
and be off with you.” 

The man slunk out of the room. Was 
ever wretched innkeeper in such a strait? 
But he was not quite so stupid as he seemed, 
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and there was a cunning light in his eyes 
while he looked up and down the road out- 
side, and listened to the approaching tramp 
of the horses. Whatever the Vicomte might 
threaten, he had no idea of leaving his 
property at the mercy of him and his crew. 

With the same dull and cringing manner 
he showed the Baron de Mancel into the 
house, and at his orders led the grooms and 
horses to the ruinous stables beyond. While 
the men were busy there, he beckoned 
Philippe, still wearing the Fontevrault 
livery, to speak with him. 

«You are a servant of Madame I’Abbesse, 
and these are her horses,” he said to him. 
“What doesit mean? Monsieur le Vicomte 
has carried off a young girl, it seems, and 
talks of marrying her in my house. Has he 
been fighting for her? Is it an honest 
business ? I thought they said he was to 
marry Mademoiselle le Marquis. I don’t 
lend my house for nothing, mind you. I 
will be handsomely paid—but what are you 
in these colours doing here? Explain it 
all—or I don’t stir a step for any of you.” 

Philippe was ready to explain. De 
Mancel had conveyed a few dozen bottles of 
good wine from Montaigle, and the men had 
had quite enough to make them talkative. 
Therefore Philippe, with a swaggering air, 
gave the landlord to understand that his new 
master was not to be trifled with; that the 
young girl was a prize worth winning, being 
no less a personage than “ Mademoiselle le 
Marquis” herself. That the seizure of the 
Abbess’s coach was a splendid trick, and 
that every one who helped with the busi- 
ness would be paid with handfuls of gold. 
Ah! they thought the Vicomte could be 
shouldered out of the way as they chose’! 
Mademoiselle refused him, Monsieur le 
Marquis insulted him and his parents by 
leaving the guardianship to Madame 
PAbbesse. But he was a fine fellow. He 
would throw them all out of the window, as 
he had thrown the dwarf, who hid in the 
coach and attacked him on the road. 

“What? l’Oiselet?” muttered the land- 
lord, who listened open-mouthed. 

“We shall have roaring times, with Mon- 
sieur Jean master at Montaigle,” Philippe 
went on. “He is a gentleman of the old 
school, that ; not one of your milk-and-water, 
soft-spoken ones. He ’ll give you a blow 
one minute, and a/ouis dor thenext. That’s 
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the sort for me. Every one will be glad, 
except the foresters. As for me, I have 
helped in this affair partly to spite them.” 

“Aha! You are Giraud’s brother-in-law, 
I know. Well, I too have no reason to love 
those foresters. But come, we must obey 
orders. Which is the best runner among 
your fellows here ?” 

“ But who are you, landlord? and how do 
you know Giraud? You are hardly the sort 
to be welcome at Fontevrault.” 

“ Anyhow, comrade, I am as honest as 
you. Never mind about me. Find me a 
runner. It is for your Vicomte’s work.” 

The youngest of the grooms was called 
out, and taken by the host into a back 
kitchen, where he gave him bread and meat, 
and a string of directions about finding 
the village, which would have surprised any 
one who knew the country. When he was 
safely gone on this fool’s errand, the land- 
lord slipped back into the large room. 

Jean was sitting by the fire, drinking 
freely, talking to De Mancel; they were 
discussing something in an undertone. De 
Bellefontaine was stalking up and down the 
room, now and then approaching Renée and 
making some slight remark, or begging her 
courteously, for the twentieth time, to sit 
down and take some breakfast. His friends 
watched him, in the intervals of their talk, 
with mocking smiles; they left these ameni- 
ties to him. Waste of breath, after all; for 
the girl stood motionless at the window, 
hardly answering, looking out into that 
summer world of freedom and beauty where 
birds were singing, bees humming, and 
butterflies flitting over the flowers ; for there 
were flowers, even about the dark walls of 
the Chapeau Rouge. Renée gazed out into 
the sunshine, with fixed eyes and quiet lips. 
That priest who was coming: she would 
make her last appeal to him: and if he 
dared, or rather, was coward enough—to 
teke Jean’s part in the matter—why then— 
the dagger’s little hilt was warm in her bosom, 
felt friendly to the fingers’ that caressed it 
there. 

With bows and apologies, the landlord 
explained to Jean that he had found a man 
to do his errand, a young man, with longer 
and better legs than his own. Jean grunted 
carelessly. So that the smith, the priest and 
the doctor were brought, what did it 

matter who fetched them! Then the land- 


lord squinted round the room with his 
cunning eyes, which somehow, half closed as 
they were, redeemed the stupidity of his face. 
Sidling along by the tables, he came near 
the window where Renée was standing. 
She took no notice of him till he was clese 
to her elbow, and till the Comte de Belle- 
fontaine, on the other side, said, “What is it, 
fellow?” Then she looked at the man. 

“My wife is not here,” he mumbled. 
“ But if this lady would like to repose herself 
in one of our rooms upstairs, we have a well 
furnished guest-room F 

“JT will,” said Renée. 
way.” 

De Bellefontaine stepped back with a bow 
as she passed him. De Mancel also rose, 
with a grimace at Jean, who called out, as 
the landlord led the way to the staircase— 
“Lock the door, fellow, and bring me the 
key.” 

‘Without fail, monsieur,” answered the 
low, frightened voice. 

The stairs were very dark and evil- 
smelling; they creaked alarmingly, even 
under Renée’s light tread. Was she doing 
right in allowing this man, who bore as bad 
a character as his house, to lead her thus 
into its darker recesses? Anything, to escape 
from those three below, by courtesy called 
noble. 

A narrow black passage led from the 
stairs to the low, crazy door of a room. 
Her guide opened it, and descended two 
steps to the dirty, uneven floor. Two 
windows were shuttered against the sun. 
There were three large beds, grimy in 
appearance, with curtains and coverlets of 
coarse green baize; a table and two arm- 
chairs which had seen better days; a high 
cupboard with brass handles on which a ray 
of light flashed ; some mysterious looking 
bundles piled in a corner. The smell of 
the room was oppressive ; and under its low 
black beams there seemed to hover a presence 
of evil, so that Renée, young, pure, and 
brave, shuddered a little as she entered it. 

She looked at the man, who lingered a 
moment before shutting the door. He was 
an unattractive creature, certainly ; yet there 
was something in his face which made her 
speak to him. 

“Do you know who I am?” she said; 
“and that a crime has been committed ?” 

He bowed very low, and laid his finger on 
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watchful eyes upon her—* My service to 
Mademoiselle—but I am alone here.” 

“ That priest ” she began. 

He shook his head violently, and signed 
towards the stairs, which were creaking. 

“ Rest yourself,” he said, and slipped out 
of the room ; the key screeched in the rusty 
lock, and Renée was a prisoner and alone. 

The hours went on ; the sun moved slowly 
up the sky. From her barred windows she 
could see nothing, and the sounds below had 
all died away. For some time she walked 
restlessly up and down, expecting every mo- 
ment to hear voices or steps outside the 
door. She felt no hunger, though she had 
fasted for so long. It seemed as if the slow 
hours must have reached noon, when sitting 
in one of the chairs, white and weary, and 
gradually overcome with sleep in that heavy 
air, she saw the wardrobe door open slowly 
before her eyes, where it stood between the 
windows. The landlord’s head was pro- 
jected cautiously into the room. 

“ Mademoiselle—hush, take care—” he 
whispered. “They are asleep—I have a 
horse below 








CHAPTER XxXI 
‘*ADIEU, MON BRAVES!"’ 


THE Chevalier d’Aumont rose joyfully that 
morning, and dressed himself with special 
care. His own prospects, indeed, were no 
brighter than before. A poor soldier ne was 
likely to remain. His guardian’s sword and 
blessing were legacies which did him no good 
in a worldly point of view. His half-brothers, 
finished courtiers at Versailles, almost ignored 
his existence, and had not even troubled 
themselves to help him into the Order of 
Malta, that dignified refuge for younger sons. 
There was nothing for him but to gain dis- 
tinction as a soldier, to be one day, as 
VOiselet had said, a Marshal of France. 
Plenty of scope for these ambitions under 
Louis XIV. 

The Abbess had known very well to whom 
she addressed herself, when she set her high 
Platonic ideal before young d’Aumont’s 
imagination. The boy’s thoughts had always 
been romantic and chivalrous. He was what 
his father had been before him, and what 
his brothers were not, a man of an earlier 
time. It might be said that he was a hero 
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of Corneille, rather than of Racine. Simple, 
matter-of-fact, neither quick nor brilliant, he 

was essentially noble. As the Abbess guessed, 

he was one of those rare natures which are 

capable of unselfish love, and can be happy 

in giving themselves without reward. Now 

that he believed Renée to be free for ever 

from Saint-Gervais influence, and safe under 
Madame Gabrielle’s guardianship, a great 
weight was lifted from his spirits. Of course, 

some day, she would marry some one else ; 
that seemed an inevitable thing, as sure as 
that she must some day die :—but still, 
Madame l’Abbesse would take care that it 
was well with her. 

«She does not really know what love is, 
my sweet,” he thought, “and perhaps she 
never will.” 

He prepared himself joyfully to ride with 
the Fontevrault coach that morning through 
the forest. With himself and the foresters to 
guard it, he did not think that any attempt 
would be made tostop it. TheSaint-Gervais 
could have no present excuse for setting aside 
Monsieur de Montaigle’s will: as to dark 
threats of appealing to King Louis in the 
future, they did not greatly trouble him. The 
Abbess would know how to arrange all 
that. 

Coming out of his room in the early morn- 
ing, on the tower stairs which led down to 
the courtyard and up to the library, he was 
surprised at hearing sounds above ; low voices 
talking, and the moving of heavy weights. 
Who were these, in the Marquis’s room at 
this hour, and what business had they there ? 
Still his old guardian’s page, Nicolas leaped 
noiselessly up to the door, and tried the latch. 
The door was locked within. 

“Who is there? What are you doing?” 
he called out. 

There was silence, and then a hasty scuf- 
fling. 

“ Thieves ! and the treasure is there!” he 
said to himself, and shook the door 
violently. 

*Qpen this moment, or I call men to 
break in the door !” 

“ Open to the fool, then!” cried a shrill, 
angry voice. 

It was Baudouin who obeyed. Paler than 
usual, grinning nervously, he skulked behind 
the door out of the Chevalier’s way. It was 
Madame de Saint-Gervais, deathly pale, with 
shining eyes, the image of fury, who con- 
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fronted Nicolas as he walked into the room. 
The narrow door by the fireplace stood open 
behind her. On the table were three or four 
boxes, one of them open, and a heap of 
diamond ornaments, some of the magnificent 
heirlooms of Montaigle, lay flashing beside 
it: the sun, still: low in the east, shone 
straight upon them through the nearest 
window. 

“ Baudouin,” said the Comtesse, before 
Nicolas could speak, “go and fetch help. 
If you were half a man, you would fling that 
boy back into his room on the way, and 
bolt the door upon him.” 

“ Madame—I am not a soldier———” the 
steward stammered. 

“No,” said Nicolas, “you are only a 
thief. I am sorry to soil my fingers by 
touching you.” 

He had not lived near Ga’cogne and Joli- 
Gars for nothing. A hand on Baudouin’s 
collar brought him to his knees, and there 
he remained. Still holding him, Nicolas 
bowed to the Comtesse. 

“ Madame, will you have the goodness to 
explain E 

“ And what right have you to ask for an 
explanation ? ” 

“None perhaps legally—but while I am 
here, no unauthorised person will tamper 
with the treasure. You will be good enough 
to restore those diamonds ” 

“Not at your orders, Monsieur le 
Chevalier. You really seem to think yourself 
somebody.” 

“‘T shall be throttled,” muttered Baudouin. 

“Let the man go,” cried Madame de 
Saint-Gervais. “ How can you treat a faith- 
ful servant so! And how dare you attack 
me, a relation of the family, of which you 
are merely a dependant, as if I had any evil 
design on these diamonds? ” 

“What is your design, madame?” said 
Nicolas, unmoved. 

“I mean to remove them from this house, 
where no one is to be trusted, and to restore 
them in good time to their rightful owner. 
There, are you answered ?” 

“No. You have no right to touch the 
diamonds. It is Madame l’Abbesse who is 
responsible for them—not you, certainly. 
You will leave them here. I shall set a 
guard oyer them, until Madame |’Abbesse 
sends. her orders.” 

.« The ,Chevalier’s manner was courteous, 











if his words were peremptory, and his quiet 
resoluteness seemed to have its effect, both 
on Madame de Saint-Gervais and her accom- 
plice, who ceased to wriggle. She made no 
reply at once to the last announcement, but 
as she bent over the table, and moved her 
fingers among the necklaces and rings as if 
she loved them, all her thin face was wrinkled 
with a smile. 

‘Why do you not fly to the heiress her- 
self,” she said, ‘‘and warn her to take 
possession of her jewels ? ” 

“I should say that she need not be 
troubled on the subject.” 

“That is my opinion. And by this 
time—” she turned and looked at the clock— 
“by this time, I think Renée would acknow- 
ledge that her mother-in-law is perhaps a safe 
person to be trusted with the care of che 
Montaigle heirlooms. Even you, Nicolas, 
will not deny that, I imagine !” 

The young man frowned, completely 
bewildered. What did this woman mean ? 
Baudouin began to choke, the Chevalier’s 
knuckles pressing his throat inconveniently. 
Then a loud voice, shouting up the stairs, 
interrupted the strange conversation. 

“Monsieur Nico! Monsieur Nico} 
Dame, he is not here. Have they made 
away with him too! Monsieur Nico!” 

Nicolas turned to the door. 

“What is it, Joli-Gars? Ah, no doubt 
the coach is ready: they are waiting for mc. 
But I must see to this. Madame, I leave 
you for the moment.” 

He stepped out to the stairs, dragging 
Baudouin with him, and shut and bolted the 
library door on Madame de Saint-Gervais. 
There was a great clamour of wild confused 
cries in the court below. Joli-Gars, striding 
up the stairs, met him half-way. 

“ Ah, liar!” he cried, seeing Baudouin 
scrambling on the ground. “There is foul 
play, and you are in it. Hold him, mon- 
sieur: no, give him to me.” 

The steward screamed with terror as the 
young giant first set him on his feet, then 
shook him till his teeth chattered. 

“ Ah, who sent us all on a_ wild-goose 
chase after poachers, while our young lady 
was carried off by villains! Who did, I 
say!” ‘ 

“What, what! You are mad!” cried 
Nicolas. 
“Go down, monsieur. The reverend 














Mothers are there in the court. The Fon- 
tevrault coach is gone. Mademoiselle Renée 
is gone, and l’Oiselet, and old Michel, and 
Fanchon, and Monsieur Jean and his friends 
and servants are gone. ‘That rascal Philippe 
is nowhere to be found. But what have 
they done with old Michel, I ask you? He 
and the little fellow must be lying dead 
somewhere, or we could not have iost 
Mademoiselle.” 

Before Joli-gars had done speaking, 
Nicolas was downstairs and out in the court. 
For once, the Mére de Mortemart had lost 
her self-possession ; with tears and sobs she 
was crying out—“ But where is she ? Where 
is she?” Her nuns were praying aloud ; 
servants and peasants, men and women, 
Agathe tearing her hair—this time in earnest 
—were running, talking, shouting round 
them, All were mystified, for the con- 
spirators had trusted none of the house 
people except Baudouin, not even those who 
had shown some devotion to the Saint- 
Gervais cause. No one could answer a 
question, but as Nicolas rushed on towards 
Renée’s room, two or three more men 
appeared with old Michel and Fanchon, 
half-dead with terror and pain, found tied 
and gagged in the darkest corners of an un- 
used stable. The crowd gathered round 
them: wine was brought to restore them. 
Louise de Mortemart, trembling from head 
to foot and supported by the nuns, listened 
breathless to their story. Even now oid 
Michel could hardly believe that Philippe’s 
message had not come from her at all. 

It was evident that by these foul means 
the heiress had been spirited away. 

“But where is TOiselet?” Agathe 
screamed. “Find him, some of you. He 
slept in his old place, and as lightly as a 
rabbit. He would never have snored while 
they took Mademoiselle away. What did 
they do with him? Michel, Fanchon, do 
you know nothing, you two?” 

Michel knew nothing, except that he had 
found the dwarf sleeping on the stairs. 

Fanchon declared that l’Oiselet was there 
when the coach drove away ; that she heard 
him shout, saw a man running after him, 
and heard Monsieur’s Jean’s voice from the 
window, calling to Baudouin to hang the 
dwarf, 

“Ah! We will hang Baudouin!” cried 
Joli-gars. ‘ Let us look for him, let us find 
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the little fellow, and if he is dead, then by 
all the Saints in Paradise and all the demons 
in hell——” 

“ Yes—time enough for that,” shouted 
Nicolas. ‘My horse, Jacquot !” 

** But, monsieur, where will you ride?” 
exclaimed the. Mére de Mortemart. ‘How 
do you know where these men—to Paris, 
do you think? Yes, surely that is the most 
likely. Go to Versailles, monsieur. Apply 
to the Marquise de Maintenon. Surely a 
person so moral, so correct F 

‘Ah, mon Dieu, Madame, it is nearer 
than Paris! The clock, the clock! and I 
am losing time here 31” 








but some one knows! 

He dashed back to the tower door, and 
leaped up the stairs, leaving Mother Louise 
quite mystified. The library door was open, 
Madame de Saint-Gervais was gone ; so were 
the boxes of jewellery from the table. 
Baudouin also had vanished, Joli-gars in his 
excitement having left him sprawling on the 
stairs. 

“She must, she shali tell me!” said 
Nicolas between his teeth. 

Rushing across the chateau to the rooms 
occupied by the Saint-Gervais family, he 
came suddenly, in the long corridor, on the 
Comte and Comtesse in high argument. 

“Foolish! unpardonable! The most 
idiotic thing that your idiot son has ever 
done in his miserable life. His Majesty 
will never forgive him. Nothing displeases 
the King more than such an irregularity. 
You might. have had the wisdom, Madame, 
to stop it in time.” 

“There was no other way,” cried the 
Comtesse. ‘We are not philosophers like 
you, Jeanand I. At first sight, yes, it seems 
wicked—but after all, King or no King, it 
is boldness that takes this world—and the 
next, they say! You will change your note, 
my dear friend, when you know that the 
marriage is safely accomplished. And you 
can tell every one that you had no part in 
the affair. You, in your prudence, would 
have waited to contest the will till Renée 
was betrothed, at least, to some one else.” 

“The day after her father’s burial—it is a 
terrible scandal, an atrocious mistake. We 
are ruined at Court for ever, I assure you. 
Will any one believe that I knew nothing of 
it?” 

It was a strange thing to see Coun 
Alexandre really agitated and in earnest. 
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*** Foolish! Unpardonable!’” 


*‘ Then, monsieur,” cried Nicolas, bursting 
upon them, and hearing the last words, 
“you will tell me where to find them. 
I go at once to carry Renée to Fonte- 
vrault.” 

The Comtesse laughed mockingly. The 
Comte’s manner changed entirely as he 
turned to the young man with his old, un- 
pleasant smile. 

“My dear boy, who are you?” he said. 
“One of the family ? or Madame de Fonte- 
vrault’s agent? And permit me to remind 
you that Mademoiselle de Montaigle is no 
longer a.child in arms, that she should be 
called ‘ Renée.’ In fact, she has probably, 





by this time, added another 
honourable name to her own.” 

“ Monsieur! You do not ap- 
prove of this—this villany! I 
heard you say that it was done 
without your knowledge.” 

“ Possibly, if I had been con- 
sulted, things might have been 
arranged in a different way. But 
I am charmed, I assure you, to 
} welcome my daughter-in-law.” 

Madame de _ Saint - Gervais 
laughed again. 

“You will not tell me where 
they are gone?” said Nicolas, as 
quietly as he could, “I warn you 
both—I will raise France against 
you. My guardian not yet cold 
in his grave, and you, his rela- 
tions, robbing him of both his 
daughter and his treasures. You 
shall be punished, if there is law 
in France, or justice with the 
King.” 

The Comte made a slight 
grimace. 

“You are a fine-spirited fellow, 
Nicolas. And it is alarming, 
certainly, to know that a man 
of such great influence is our 
enemy.” 

Suddenly there arose a shout 
{n the courtyard below. Nicolas 
looked out of the window, and 
saw the tall figures of Grand-Gui 
and Gars-cogne marching up 
under the archway. Both men 
were fully armed, two great dogs 
were at their heels, and Grand- 
Gui was carrying what looked like 
a lifeless burden, its limbs wrapped in a 
large grey wolf-skin, one of his chief trophies 
of the chase. 

Without another word, Nicolas left the 
Saint-Gervais pair in the corridor, and 
hurried down. A moment before, he had 
been on the edge of despair ; a sickening 
feeling of utter hopelessness had almost con 
quered him. Now, with the sight of those 
two men and what they carried, hope seemed 
to spring again. That was !’Oiselet ; and if 
he was alive, there still existed a brain capable 
of out-plotting plotters, and of finding the 
way out of the most puzzling mazes, moral 
or physical. Years ago—Nicolas had not 
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forgotten the helpless, bandaged frame, the 
blue eyes shining from the pillow, the brave, 
weak voice talking— 

“You and I, Monsieur Nico—your good 
heart and straight back, and my queer ways 
and cunning brain———” 

And all for Mademoiselle Renée. 

«Ah! poor l'Oiselet! Where did you 
find him, forester? What have they done 
to him? Alas! what will Madame |’Abbesse 
say?” 

So the Mére de Mortemart lamented, in 
the centre of the little crowd which drew 
round Grand-Gui. He bent on one knee, 
holding his burden tenderly in his left arm, 
and folding the wolf-skin back from the face. 
There were purple marks on I’Oiselet’s deathly 
paleness, and the sweat stood in beads on his 
brow. Every breath he drew was a spasm of 
agonising pain, and though his heavy eyelids 
quivered, the power to speak or to look up 
seemed to be gone for ever. 

“ Fetch Pierrot ! fetch the barber!” cried 
some. “Fetch Monsieur le Curé!” ex- 
claimed others, judging more justly of 
l’Oiselet’s state. 

“Fetch Monsieur 
Grand-Gui. 


Nico!” commanded 
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As he ‘knelt, Gars-cogne and the two dogs 
made a wild background to the scene. 

‘““Who has done this?” cried Nico, the 
crowd making way for him. 

“ Monsieur Jean.” The answer came like 
a growl of thunder from the throats of the 
two foresters. 

“Where did you find him? L/Oiselet, 
old friend, cheer up,” said the soldier. 
“]T want your help and counsel, my man. 
Where have you been hidden all these 
hours?” 

The eyelids trembled, and then the 
great spiritual eyes flashed out once more 
their message into those bent over them. 
L’Oiselet tried to speak, but it was not 
possible. 

‘‘ He was in the coach, Monsieur Nico,” 
said Grand-Gui. ‘Yes, in the coach with 
those two. Monsieur Jean threatened to kill 
Mademoiselle if she would not marry him, 
and our little fellow up and at him with that 
play dagger of his. Monsieur Jean stabbed 
him and cut him about, and broke some 
bones—yes, the ribs have pierced the lungs 
—and threw him out of the coach window. 
Listen then, monsieur, and all of you. He 
crawled and dragged himse!f for some hours 





*** Adieu, mon braves’” 
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through the forest till he lay at our door. 
He told us his story till the bleeding stopped 
more.” 

“But where — where — which road?” 
Nicolas cried wildly. 

“We thought it was the north road—but 
then, how could the coach — Madame 
lAbbesse’s great coach . 

“L’Oiselet! Courage! Speak! For 
Our Lord and Our Lady’s sake, for Made- 





moiselle’s Renée’s sake, whom you love as 
well as I” 

Again the eyes opened, and the sobbing 
breath became words— 

““Vassy. There is time.” 

* But is there time?” Nicolas murmured. 
The eyes held him yet a moment, and 
VOiselet was smiling. He stooped and 
kissed the cold damp brow. 

*‘ Adieu, mon brave !” 





A LADY WATER-FINDER 


gentleman coming to stay with us who 
had just had a strange experience. He 
came straight to us from a country 
house in Scotland. He told us_ that 
on his arrival at this place he went up 
to his room to dress for dinner. Having 
accomplished this he came out on to the 
corridor to find his way downstairs. He 
there saw a beautiful lady, strikingly dressed. 
He took particular notice of her, for, being 
a considerable portrait-painter, he made up 
his mind that if possible he would make a 
sketch of her. On arrival in the drawing- 
room he posted himself in such a position 
that he could watch the door so as to get 
another sight of her as she entered the 
room. There was some delay in the an- 
nouncement of dinner, and at last he said 
to his hostess, “I think we are waiting for 
another lady, are we not?” She assured 
him that every one had assembled. He then 
began to describe the lady he had seen, but 
was promptly begged to say no more, his 
hostess informing him that the lady, just as 
he described her, was seen in the corridor 
from time to time, and was an apparition. 
Such was the story my friend told the first 
evening he was with us. I at once asked, 
“Do you believe in ghosts?” to which he 
answered, “I don’t know.” Observe that 
he had apparently had ocular demonstration 
of the existence of at least one ghost, and 
yet his mind would not be absolutely con- 
vinced. 
I have quoted this as being closely ana- 
logous to my own state of mind on the 
question of water-finding by means of the 


| REMEMBER some few years ago a 


divining-rod. I have had a certain amount 
of ocular demonstration, and yet my reason 
will not at once give in. Perhaps it is the 
dislike we most of us have to believing what 
we cannot understand which stands in my 
way. Yet there are so many things which 
our minds are unable to grasp, but which 
we have learnt to accept. Take electricity 
as am instance. We accept it, we believe in 
it, we use it; but which of us understands 
it or knows of what it is composed? Or go 
higher. We acknowledge and believe in the 
doctrine of the Trinity: which of us under- 
stands it? We speak fluently of eternity : 
whose mind can grasp it? So that this 
dislike to believing in the incomprehensible 
ought not to be the stumbling-block which 
perhaps it is. 

However, whether it be this, or whether 
the cause must be sought elsewhere, certain 
it is that, in spite of experiences which I 
will now set down, I must describe myself 
as amongst those who, if asked whether 
they believe in the divining-rod, are content 
to say, “I do not know.” 

The first time I ever came in contact with 
a water-finder was some six or eight years 
ago. I was staying in the north of Shrop- 
shire at a most picturesque place, doing a 
series of water-colour drawings. On my 
return one evening to my little lodging I 
met a gentleman, whose acquaintance I had 
made, walking with another man who carried 
a few hazel twigs in his hand. The next 
minute I had been introduced to one of the 
best-known English water-finders, and was 
fingering the twig with which I was told he 
had that day found at least six valuable 
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springs on a neighbouring property, being 
able in one case to point out that a deep 
well which had been vainly sunk was not 
more than a very few yards (less than five, 
if I remember right) from a strong and 
constant supply of water. My friend, who 
introduced me to the water-finder, and who 
told me these particulars, was an excellent 
specimen of the hardheaded English country 
gentleman, and his entire belief in the whole 
thing made a deep impression upon me, 
though I still felt I did not really 4now. I 
was forcibly reminded of this incident when 
I was invited the other day to witness a 
search for water in the grounds of a neigh- 
bour’s house which was to be made by a 
lady water-finder who had proved a particu- 
larly successful diviner with the rod. 

My experiences this time were exactly the 
reverse of those on the former occasion. 
Then I saw no part of the process, but 
merely the man and the rod, and heard of 
the successful results; Now I was to 
witness the whole search for water, though 
for reasons which will appear I am unable 
to chronicle any startling results at present. 
It was in the middle of August, and the 
drought in our part of the country had for a 
long time been severe. Wells had been 
exhausted, and the very occasional thunder- 
storms had done nothing more than just 
keep the vegetation alive. On one of the 
hottest of the hot days in the third week of 
the month a little party ot some half-dozen 
of us set out to find the one thing every- 
thing and everybody craved for—water. I 
had noticed a little heap of forked hazel 
twigs lying on the hall-table when I arrived 
at the house, and amongst them a copper 
rod of the same shape—viz., that of a Y. 

These had been brought by the lady who 
was to do the finding, and I confess to a 
curiosity mixed with a kind of superstitious 
awe which first prompted me to handle 
them, and then restrained the impulse. 
These hazel twigs were something about the 
thickness of a lady’s little finger, the copper 
rod being decidedly thinner. When we 
started these implements were gathered up 
by their owner and carried along in a casual 
way which struck me as ‘bordering on irre- 
verence, the thought bringing a smile as I 
realised the absurdity of the idea, and the 
superstitious manner in which one regards 
the unknown. 


A LADY WATER-FINDER 
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In a very short time we arrived at the 
scene of operations. Some people had 
taken a lovely old grey-gabled farmhouse, 
with lawns and orchards and yew-trees and 
other delights, but to their dismay had been 
told by an expert that the drinking-water 
was not above suspicion. (By the way, to 
digress for a moment, why are people so 
anxious to consult experts? It is the busi- 
ness of these persons to find fault, and find 
fault they will. Their “ opinion ” is clothed 
in technical language calculated to alarm the 
ignorant layman, and water, harmless enough 
in itself, is treated with suspicion on what 
are often enough insufficient grounds. In this 
case I knew that for five-and-twenty years, 
during which the house had been put to its 
proper use, a family of hearty English farmer 
folk had lived there, and a young generation 
of rosy-cheeked boys and girls had grown up 
and thriven on the very water which had 
now become of evil report.) This expert 
had also expressed an opinion that a well 
should be sunk on a lawn in front of the 
house, and it was to find the exact spot for 
this well that the help of the divining-rod 
had been called in. 

Superstition or not, a prettier sight has 
seldom been seen than when the lady 
(whose summers were not very many), 
grasping a hazel rod in her two hands, paced 
with slow and measured tread the close- 
shaved turf in front of the stone-mullioned 
windows and lichen-covered porch of the 
old house. With eyes cast down she passed 
the length of the lawn and back, while we 
stood beneath an acacia-tree a little group 
of eager watchers. At last she paused 
suddenly, retraced her steps a yard or two, 
and then on in a new direction. Then it 
was that we saw that the handle of the twig 
was froin time to time twitching upwards, 
and we were told that an undoubted spring 
existed beneath the spot. I ought to say 
that this lady held the hazel rod by the two 
forks, one in each hand, firmly grasped, 
with the handle pointing straight downwards. 
In a very short time there was a turning 
and twitching of the twig at a place a few 
yards distant from the first, and we were 
told that this was another spring, and that 
the two converged at a particular spot, I 
ventured to ask how the direction of the 
springs could be ascertained, and was told 
that the rod turned towards the course of 
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the water. The lady then took the copper 
rod and held it in the same way as the hazel 
rods, but it did not appear to me to be so 
good an agent: at all events, it did not 
assert itself so actively. 

I asked a few more questions and gathered 
a good deal of information. For instance, 
I was told that it is better to use fairly 
strong twigs, as when a really good spring 
is discovered the upward turn may be 
sufficiently violent to break the rod. I was 
given a practical illustration of this, for I was 
invited to take hold of the portions of the 
rod which extended above the operator’s 
hands. This I did, and held them so 
tightly that there was no possibility of the 
rod being turned without my permission. 
What was my astonishment to find that the 
moment we approached the spot where the 
spring was said to be the lower part of the rod 
bent up and broke off just below thelady’s 
hands owing to the resistance of my firm 
grasp! Of course we all tried to find water 
on our own account, but with none of us 
would the twigs move in the smallest degree. 

Further information I got was that it was 
possible to judge of the depth and strength 
of a spring by the turnings of the rod, I 
have wished since that I had asked whether 
it be possible to distinguish between a weak 
spring near the surface and a strong spring 
at a considerable depth. I can hardly 
imagine that the power to do this would be 
claimed. In answer to a question as to 
whether she were able to account in any 
way for the phenomenon, this lady said 
that all she could tell was that it was 
probably connected in some way with elec- 
tricity, for “if you stand on a table which 
has an electric battery beneath it, the rod 
will turn violently.” If this be so, may not 
the explanation lie there? Is there suffi- 
cient electricity in water to account for it? 
Scientific people must pardon the question 
of an utterly unscientific man, who once 
more is content to say, “I do not know.” 

Finally, this lady let us into one small 
secret : 


“It is common,” 


she said, “ for profes- 


sional water-finders to make much fuss about 
it, and to say that it takes a great deal out 
of them. You may take it from me that 
this is all humbug. It does not exhaust 
one, nor take it out of one in any way what- 
ever.” 
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Unfortunately the story goes no’ farther. 
Substantial reasons were found to exist 
against sinking a well at the spot indicated, 
but in the immediately adjoining premises a 
strong and constant supply of water exists, 
the spring for which must run almost imme- 
diately under the place where we witnessed 
the use of the divining-rod. 

Before leaving our village this lady was 
good enough to try a further experiment. A 
well situated at the top of a grass-field was so 
shallow that its water was invariably ex- 
hausted after a few weeks of drought. The 
owner wished to know whether it were worth 
while to sink lower (the well being no more 
than twelve feet deep) in the hope of a 
greater supply. On arrival at the well, 
which contained at the time three or four 
inches of water, the diviner paced slowly 
round at a distance of ten or twelve feet 
from it, and at one point the rod turned and 
twitched rapidly, just as it had done in the 
formerexperiment. Bythe motionof the hazel 
twig the lady concluded thata strong spring of 
water existed which had its source beneath 
the existing well. It appeared probable that 
those who had originally sunk for water at 
this spot had stopped their work as soonas a 
small supply was obtained, and the owner 
was now told that by sinking lower he would 
obtain a far larger quantity of water. In 
consequence of this he bored twenty-four feet 
below the bottom of the well—v.e., thirty-six 
feet from the surface—with the result that he 
obtained a somewhat better supply, though 
not so great a quantity as had been pre- 
dicted. 

Personally I was disappointed at this 
result, as I had hoped that the discovery of 
a strong spring might put an end to all my 
doubts, but the success of the experiment 
having proved to be partial, I am still left 
in the unsatisfactory condition of one who 
* does not know.” 

Mr. Baring-Gould, in his delightful article 
on the Divining-rod, shows that it has been 
used for other purposes than discovering 
water ; .“ hidden treasures, veins of precious 
metal, thefts, and murders” being among 
the things which it has been sought to lay 
bare by its use. The lady whose descrip- 
tion I have given acknowledged to a power 
of finding gold and silver by means of the 
rod, but seemed reluctant to say much on 
this special point. To my mind these 
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TRAPDOOR SPIDERS IN ENGLAND 


various uses of the divining-rod confuse the 
matter greatly, and are strong factors in 
producing the incredulity with which the 
whole subject is often treated. 

There are some lines which run thus: 


Already like divining-rods men’s souls 
Bend down to where the unseen river rolls, 


Does not this thought suggest to us that, 
although we may feel obliged to say that as 
to the truth of the matter we “do not 
know,” it serves as a type of that great 
mystery, the inclination of the soul of man 
to the hidden things which are of God? 
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There 1s so much we do not see, so much 
we cannot know yet, There are times of 
drought, times of stress, times of terror. Is 
it nothing that unconsciously, with no 
apparent prompting from without, our 
longing is to find comfort in much that we 
cannot fully understand, to rest in the 
strength of Omnipotence, to be soothed by 
the sense of Eternal Love, to drink of the 
Living Water freely? “ Explain these things, 
define them,” says the sceptic. I answer: 
‘‘The existence of these things is my life ; 
what they are I do not know now, but I 
shall know hereafter.” 
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TRAPDOOR SPIDERS IN 


ENGLAND 


By THE Rev. THEODORE WOOD, F.E.S. 


T is news to most people that a true 
Trapdoor Spider is actually a native 
of Great Britain. We are in the 
habit of regarding these singular crea- 

tures as semi-tropical, found more or less 
abundantly in all warm countries, and wan- 
dering at any rate no farther north than the 
shores of Italy and Southern France. And 
that idea, in the main, is a correct one. 
But there is just one solitary exception to 
the rule. On some of our sandy commons 
a spider is found which in some respects is 
even more interesting than any other member 
of this most interesting group. In more 
than one important detail, indeed, both of 
structure and habit, it is absolutely unique. 
And, oddly enough, its principal head- 
quarters lie within the very precincts of the 
metropolis itself. On the slopes of Hamp- 
stead Heath, trodden daily though they are 
by thousands of human feet, this remarkable 
spider finds its chosen home. 

Although it is fairly abundant, however, 
one may seek for its trapdoor in vain, for it 
never under any circumstances makes one. 
This fact may seem at variance with the 
very idea of a trapdoor spider. Yet in 
reality it is not so. The group to which it 
belongs, strictly speaking, does not consist 
exclusively of spiders which construct trap- 
doors. It includes all those. which live in 
burrows sunk in the ground, and which line 





those burrows with silk. And their popular 
title is simply due to a habit, common to 
many but by no means universal, which has 
struck the popular fancy. Just as there 
are many kingfishers which never catch 
fishes, and one nutcracker at least which 
never cracks nuts, so there are certain 
trapdoor spiders which never make trap- 
doors. 

3ut the homes in which they live are 
nevertheless most curious. There is nothing 
quite like them in the whole range of natural 
history. The spider begins, not by digging, 
but by literally biting out a more or less 
perpendicular tunnel, some eight or ten 
inches in depth, and of about the diameter 
of an ordinary cedar pencil. Fragment 
after fragment of soil is nipped off by her 
powerful fangs, which are pickaxes and 
pincers and poison-weapons and sucking- 
tubes in odd combination ; and every frag- 
ment, as fast as it is removed from the 
burrow, is carefully carried to some little 
distance, lest it should direct attention to 
the dwelling-place. And as the work pro- 
gresses the walls, wherever they show the 
least sign of crumbling and giving way, are 
shored up with. sheets of silk, just as a 
human workman in sinking a well, bricks 
up the sides of the shaft. This silk is of a 
singularly coarse texture, and bears a strong 
resemblance to the so-called “paper” of 
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wood-pulp which the wasp employs in the 
construction of her nest. 

This, however, is not sufficient. The 
body of the spider, as she rests in her 
burrow, must be prevented from coming 
into contact with the damp and chilly earth. 
So the entire tunnel, from top to bottom, is 
lined with a thick curtain of much more 
delicate quality, which is absolutely water- 
proof, and at the same time is a non- 
conductor of heat, while it has the further 
advantage of affording an excellent foothold 
for the spider as she runs up and down the 
burrow. 

So far, the little creature has simply 
worked on the lines of all other trapdoor 
spiders, which invariably sink their burrows 
first, and construct the trapdoors afterwards. 
But she continues the task on lines of her 
own. Instead of making a door of silk and 
powdered mould, and fastening it to the 
side of the burrow by a. hinge, she carries 
on the silken lining outside the burrow, still 
in a tube-like form, until at last it is either 
propped up by the herbage, or else lies flat 
upon the ground for perhaps a couple of 
inches. 

So that a very good imit tion of her 
domicile might be made by digging a 
hole in the ground, of the shape of the 
human leg, and lining it with a stocking, 
the upper part being allowed to project 
from the entrance and lie upon the ground 
above. 

The most remarkable feature of this tube 
is that it is entirely closed at the end— 
just as if the mouth of the stocking were 
carefully stitched together before placing 
it in the ground. No orifice is left for 
either entrance or exit, the spider spinning 
her silken cell around herself very much as 
a caterpillar spins its cocoon. And the 
explanation is that as she never under any 
circumstances leaves her home. she never 
requires. to enter it. Other trapdoor spiders 
wander out at night and return to their 
burrows at daybreak; but this spider con- 
fines herself wholly and altogether to her 
silk-lined dwelling, which she enlarges from 
time to time to suit her increasing size. 
From the moment when she first sets to 
work on the task of lining her tunnel she 
condemns herself to lifelong imprisonment, 
and@rever of her own free will does she 
appear in the outer world again. 
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This self-imposed incarceration would 
seem to deprive her of all chance of ob- 
taining food, and also of meeting with other 
members of her own kind. As a matter of 
fact, however, it deprives her of neither. 
She contrives to secure victims in plenty; 
only instead of the spider having to go out 
to catch prey, the prey comes to the spider 
to be caught. For that portion of the tube 
which lies upon the ground is a trap. Woe 
to the beetle or earwig or fly that crawls 
over it! For it is connected with the lower 
recesses of the burrow by a series of silken 
telegraph lines, drawn tight to transmit the 
slightest vibration. On these the spider 
rests her feet as she sits patiently waiting for 
victims, and no sooner does an unwary 
insect walk over the tube than she is 
apprised of the fact, and rushes up to strike 
it through the silken walls. So wonderfully 
quick is she in her movements that it is 
difficult even to touch her tube without 
receiving a prick in one’s finger. 

To man, of course, the poison is well-nigh 
harmless; to insects it is almost instan- 
taneously fatal. In one brief moment it 
does its deadly work. Then the spider 
withdraws one of her fangs, cuts a slit 
in the tube, and drags the carcase through 
it; after which she stitches up the slit, and 
carries the body down to the bottom of the 
burrow to be devoured. 

When the home of one of these spiders is 
opened, it is generally found to contain 
quite a collection of the remains of her 
victims—legs, jaws, and wing-cases—which 
have been gradually accumulating since the 
time when the burrow was made. 

Unfortunately, however, she does not 
confine herself to such legitimate prey. 
Like most spiders, she is cannibalistic in 
her tastes, and is only too ready to feast 
upon members of the opposite sex. When 
a male spider ventures to approach her 
burrow he does so at his peril; for she is 
far larger and stronger than he is, and is in 
no wise loth to take advantage of her 
physical superiority. And as a matter of 
fact he is fully aware of his danger, and 
takes such precautions as he can against it. 
His first. proceeding is to advance with the 
utmost caution, and to give a smart tap with 
his feelers upon the exposed portion of her 
tube ; his next is to run away as fast as his 
legs will carry him. On reaching a place of 



























safety he waits for a few minutes, and then 
returns, with even more caution than before, 
to see if her fangs are projecting through the 
walls of the tube. If not, he gives a second 
tap, and runs away again. This _per- 
formance is repeated half a dozen times, 
perhaps, in rapid succession. Then, if the 
object of his affections still manifests no 
signs of disapproval, he cuts a slit in the 
tube, and enters it in the capacity of an 
accepted suitor, after which the slit is 
closed again, and the two inhabit the burrow 
together. 

Even after this happy termination to his 
courtship, however, his position is by no 
means a secure one, for his bride is easily 
offended, and sooner or later is sure to kill 
and devour him. And it is by no means 
uncommon, on opening the tube of one of 
these spiders, to find the feelers of at least one 
dead male lying at the bottom, together with 
the remains of a variety of insect victims. 

Nor is this bloodthirsty creature more 
considerate, as a rule, towards her own 
offspring. She tends them with real 
maternal solicitude for some little time, it is 
true ; and as they number from one hundred 
to a hundred and fifty, the task can be by 
no means a light one. But the time soon 
comes when she can no longer provide for 
their rapidly increasing wants. ‘They must 
go out into the world, and enter upon the 
cares of independent existence. So she 
cuts a slit in the upper part of the tube, and 
holds it invitingly open. If they take the 
hint and pass out immediately, well and 
good. If not, they share the fate of their 
father. Nature is very stern indeed towards 
those of her creatures which ignore their 
obligation to work. 

Thus the life of these spiders is a very 
curious one. For the male, a few brief 
months of liberty; then matrimony, and a 
speedy death at the fangs of his spouse. 
For the female, a_ self-imposed, lifelong 
imprisonment in a narrow cell of her own 
construction, with absolute alienation from 
all other members of her own sex. And, 
in one respect at any rate, their stritture is 
as remarkable as their life-history. 
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Spiders, as a general rule, have eight eyes 
—never more, although in some few cases 
there are less; and as they possess no 
definite head, which is merged and lost in 
the front part of the body, these eyes are 
arranged in a kind of pattern upon the 
anterior surface of the back. Two point 
forwards, usually, and two point backwards, 
while a pair look out on either side; so that 
the entire field of view is commanded in 
every direction. But in our English trap- 
door spider such an arrangement would be 
useless ; for the basal joints of the fangs, 
which contain the reservoirs of poison 
together with the glands which secrete it, 
are of such enormous size, that if one looks 
at the spider sideways they appear almost as 
large as the abdomen itself. So that it is 
obvious that if the eyes were placed in the 
usual situation, the view in front of the body 
would be entirely blocked out. The spider 
would be unable to see over its own fangs. 
Nature has foreseen the difficulty, however, 
and has provided against it. The upper 
part of the body, just where the thorax joins 
the abdomen, is produced into a conical 
peak, rising just a little higher than the 
base of the fangs; and on the summit 
of this peak the eyes are placed. So 
that from this odd little watch-tower the 
spider enjoys an uninterrupted view in every 
direction. 

Those who wish to examine this spider 
for themselves, and to watch its singular 
habits, should look for it on sandy slopes, 
and more especially among the herbage 
which grows at the roots of low bushes. 
The exposed portion of the tube is not very 
easy to see, chiefly because it speedily loses 
its pristine whiteness and becomes exceed- 
ingly dirty. When once the eye knows 
what it has to look for, however, the dis- 
covery of other nests becomes compara- 
tively easy. So far the spider has been 
recorded from only a few localities—half 
a dozen, perhaps, in all. But probably, like 


many other local creatures, it is far more 
widely distributed than is generally imagined, 
and has only to be perseveringly sought for 
in order to be found. 
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No. 1 (T. E. Tippleston, 13 Park View, Far Cotton, 
Northampton) 


QUEEN ELEANOR'’S CROSS, NORTH- 
AMPTON 
No. 1.—Amongst the memorial crosses of Eng- 
land, those commemorating Queen Eleanor stand 
alone for beauty. Of these crosses there 
were formerly twelve, of which only three 


Hardy. The King determined to carry the remains 
of his beloved queen to Westminster, and to erect 
a memorial cross wherever the corpse rested for 
the night. The Annalist of Dunstable thus de- 
scribes the arrival of the funeral train at Dunstable 
Monastery: ‘‘ Her body passed through our town, 
and rested one night, and two precious cloths, to 
wit, baudekyns, were given to us; of wax we had 
eight pounds and more, and when the body of the 
said Queen was departing from Dunstable, the bier 
rested in the centre of the market-place, until the 
King’s Chancellor and the great men’ then and 
there had marked a fitting place, where they might 
afterwards erect, at the royal expense, a cross of 
wonderful size, our Prior being then present and 
sprinkling holy water.” 


AN OLD MARKET CROSS NOW USED 
AS A LITERARY INSTITUTE 


No. 2.—Very few now remain of the old market 
crosses which were formerly to be found in nearly 
every town of importance in the kingdom, and 
those that have withstood the flight of time are for 
the most part in a more or less ruinous condition. 

The county of Norfolk possesses several of those 
old structures, and that at Wymondham—shown 
in the accompanying illustration—has for many 
years been utilised for a purpose as fitting as it 
must be unique. 

Erected in 1616, the cross (which is situated in 
the centre of the market-place) consists of an 
octagonal building, supported by massive wooden 
pillars at each angle; the apartment itself being 
used as a library and reading-room, access to which 
is gained by steps from the outside. 





now remain: these are at Geddington 
and Hardingstone in Northamptonshire, 
and Waltham in Hertfordshire. 

The story of Edward I. and his sweet 
wife is well known. Eleanor was the 
daughter of Ferdinand III. of Castile, 
and was married to Prince Edward in 
1265. Eleanor accompanied her husband 
in his expeditions to the Holy Land, 
Wales, and Scotland. According to the 
well-known legend, she saved her hus- 
band’s life at the siege of Acre by sucking 
from his arm the poison of the assassin’s 
dagger. 

Little is known of the Queen's per- 
sonal life, either as princess or queen, 
save the influence she exerted on her 
husband, who was devotedly attached to 
her. The Queen died on November 28, 
1290, at the house of a gentleman at 








No. 2 (Miss Branscombe, Maplestead, Torquay) 
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The structure has latterly fallen into such a bad 
state of repair, that funds have recently been raised 
for its restoration, and it is to be hoped that the 
old market cross may long serve its present purpose 
of utility. 











No. 4 (Miss Warren, Drumaness, Ballynahinch, Co. Down) 
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No. 3 (J. S. Wallace, c/o Chronicle, San Francisco, California 








LOG RAFTS IN AMERICA 


No. 3.—The lumber-men of Oregon and Wash- 
ington, U.S.A., find their most profitable market 
in San Francisco, California, some 600 miles 
distant, and each year vast quantities of logs are 
shipped to that city for distribution. Of late the 
lumber-men have resorted to a novel method, in 
order to reduce the cost of transportation to a 
minimum, which promises to prove a source of 
great danger to the shipping of the Pacific Coast. 
The method in question consists of the formation of 
enormous rafts which are floated down to their 
destination in charge of small tugs. It sometimes 
happens that the towing-ropes prove unequal to the 
strain caused by the lurching of the rafts in a heavy 
sea, and at different times rafts have broken to 
pieces by reason of their own unwieldiness. A raft 
that was recently despatched from Puget Sound to 
the Californian metropolis, a picture of which is 
here shown, broke away from its tug a hundred 
miles or so before its destination had been reached, 
and was not recovered for several days, although it 
was known to be floating perilously near the path 
of ocean-going steamers. By its recovery the 
owners were saved a large sum, as there were no 
less than 10,000 piles in the raft. The links in the 
chains which secured the raft were an inch thick, 
while the raft itself was over 600 feet in length. 


THE VOICELESS PERSIAN 


No. 4.—The cat represented in the photograph is 
a beautiful tabby Persian, which has been a great 
pet in our family for some years. 

Her peculiarity is her lack of voice, and this 
peculiarity has marked her from birth. Her 
greatest efforts to give expression to her feelings only 
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result in a forced breathing sound accompanied by 
a syllable, which can be better expressed by the 
words “ pa-a, pa-a,” sharply said, than anything 
else I can think of. Her method of gaining en- 
trance to the house in winter, when windows and 
doors are shut, is amusing. She jumps upon the 
sill outside the window, stands upon her hind legs, 
and scrapes vigorously upon the glass with her fore 
ones as if she were digging a hole; this is con- 
tinued with great zest, until she attracts the notice 
of those within, and is allowed to enter. So has 
nature, which deprived her of the ordinary means 
of making herself heard, suggested to her this 
clever way of attaining her end. 


OLD SUN-DIAL 


No. 5.—In the Established Church glebe at Loch- 
goilhead, Argyleshire, there is a curious old sun- 
dial. It is unique in the number of dials cut all 
round the pillar, distributed as follows: On the 
north side 15, on the east side 30, on the south 
side 17, on the west side 31; in addition to which 
there are three at each of the corners of the 
octagonal portion, making a grand total of 105. 
Of these 52 have had metal styles of which only 
the lead fastenings now remain, the remainder have 
the shadow thrown by some portion of the carving. 
The lines marking the different hours are mostly 
obliterated, but portions are still visible on a 
number of the dials. The only lettering on it is on 





No. 6 (Rev. D. MacEwan Morgan, Maryfield 
Manse, Brechin, N.B.) 
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No. 5 (W. T. Philp, Brautryville, Knock, Co. Down) 


the north side of the body of the pillar, where at 
the top there are the letters en ; in the middle is 


a shield with the letter S above it, and C on the 
left side ; on the right side of the shield the stone is 
broken away, and whatever letter may have been 
there is lost. At the bottom of the pillar is the 
date 1626. The pillar stands with its sides directly 
facing the cardinal-points, and the overall height is 
about nine feet six inches. The photograph shows 
the south and west sides. 


AN ASTRONOMICAL CURIOSITY 


No. 6.—This remarkable sun-dial, or rather 
series of sun-dials in one, showing no fewer than 
twenty-five different time readings, is the work of 
Mr. James Tosh, Brechin, N.B. It is, indeed, a 
sun-dial of the world. The structure, which is of 
stone cut octagonally, is gracefully designed and 
executed with much artistic skill and precision of 
outline. The gnomons are of polished brass, In 
front is carved a table of the equation of time, and 
also the daily altitudes of the sun at Brechin. 
The middle block indicates eight different times. 
Starting from Berlin, and going in an easterly 
direction, are to be found the times at Jerusalem, 
Calcutta, Pekin, Stockholm, Quito, Rio de Janeiro, 
and Madrid. On the perpendicular sides of the 
upper block are to be found dials for Paris, 
Damascus, Melbourne, Sydney, St. Petersburg, New 
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Orleans, Chicago,and Lisbon. On theslope 
are the following eight dials—Greenwich, 
Rome, Athens, Cairo, Christiania, New 
York, Quebec, and Dublin; while on the 
very top is the Brechintime itself. All the 
times have been thoroughly tested and 
found to be absolutely correct. The dial 
was the product of leisure hours; though 
the maker had for many years taken much 
interest in astronomy, he had no knowledge 
of mathematics, and had to work out the 
times tangles by ingenious methods of his 
own. When it is considered that he is a 
working man—a mason by trade—the work 
is, indeed, a marvel, and a noteworthy 
example of what intelligence and inven- 
tiveness, united to dogged perseverance, 
can accomplish. 


THE CEDAR OF LEBANON 


No. 7.—Shows a cluster of branches 
and cones from a cedar-tree in Leba- 
non. The area of the famous cedar 
forests of antiquity has been consider- 
ably curtailed, but there are still three 
celebrated groups containing each about 
1500 trees, some of them two thousand 
years old and a few, it is said, coeval with 
Solomon. These woods grow at an ele- 
vation of five to six thousand feet above 
the sea, and the trees themselves spring 
to a height of fifty to eighty feet. The 
ae ~ circumference of the largest varies from 
. : eighteen to forty-seven feet. 











AN ANCIENT STEEL 
YARD 


No. 8.—This photograph 
represents anold steel-yard, 
which in days gone by 
was used for weighing wag- 
gon-loads of all descrip- 
tions. Two chains affixed to 
the hooks seen in the middle 
of the projecting iron bar 
were passed round the body 
of the waggon. Then by 
turning a wheel in the loft, 
which sets a complication of 
pulleys and chains in mo- 
tion, the waggon was raised 
clear of the ground. Its 
weight was then determined 
by the adjustment of a 
large mass of iron, weighing 
about a hundredweight at 
the other end of the bar in 
the loft. The steel-yard is 
. three hundred and seventy 
V No. 8 (Miss Lloyd, Warberry Lodge, Torquay) years old. 
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THE BEES OF CHILDERIC 


By WILLIAM CANTON 


HEN his little son Childeric had 

learned to walk alone, Merovay, 

King of the Francs, was so 

proud at heart that he gave a 

great feast; and he invited Chlogion the 

Armorican, with whom he had long been at 

strife, but to whom he had at last become 

reconciled. For he said, ‘“* The Armorican 

has no children, and when he sees our stout 

little fellow, who one day will be a king in 

his turn, it may be his heart will be touched, 

and he will prove a good and helpful friend 
to the lad.” 

So the banquet was spread, and the tables 
were laden with good cheer, and huge vases 
and dishes and flagons of gold and silver ; 
and Chlogion came with his councillors and 
valiant war-folk, thrice a hundred and ten, 
and there was loud merry-making and lusty 
good-fellowship around the hospitable board. 

Then Merovay set the little King to stand 
upon the table, and the small man, with his 
green cloak and his tunic of cream-coloured 
silk edged with purple and glittering with 
gold, and his fat bare legs, and tiny feet shod 
with deer-skin, held himself right sturdily, 
and laughed his welcome to the guests. 
But the Queen, who had watched the 
Armorican closely, suddenly snatched the 
child from the table, and at that same 
moment Chlogion, heated with wine and 
satisfied that this was the chance which his 
false pledges had brought him, sprang to his 
feet, and with a treacherous swing of his 
battle-axe smote Merovay, and slew him 
before he could raise hand or utter cry. 

The Queen fled with the child, and in an 
instant axes and swords were out, and that 
merry banquet hall was a scene of fierce and 
pitiless slaughter. 

Accompanied by two of her men-at-arms, 
the Queen took to horse and fled, with her 
little son clasped in her arms, to the vast 
forest of Mirkwood in the east. 

Through the short hours of the summer 
darkness she rode as swiftly as she might, for 
well she knew that her enemies would pursue 
as soon as they had discovered her escape. 

The grey dawn was changing to gold and 
crimson in the east as she reached the 


shadowy edge of the silent pines, and beside 
her panting horse the trusty men-at-arms ran 
steadily. Swift of foot and mighty of limb were 
they, for often had they run down the wolf and 
quartered the cavebear in the Mirkwood. 

But now in the chilly air of the dawn the 
little son shivered with cold and cried for 
food, and the Queen slackened her speed, 
and asked her true followers what comfort 
they could give the child in this wild desert 
of grass and stone and sombre trees. 

“A little further,” said one, “we shall 
come to the wood-cutters and charcoal 
burners. There we shall get food, though 
it be rude and little fit for a king’s son.” 

“And beyond,” said the other, “ dwells 
the aged Druid, the last of the priests of the 
ancient faith, and he will assuredly be 
moved with compassion for the little one.” 

So they rode on, and the morning began 
to shoot arrows of golden light through the 
ruddy shafts of the dark pines, and to 
glimmer on the wet beech leaves and the 
dewy undergrowth. 

When they reached the hovels of the 
charcoal burners they obtained goat’s milk 
and coarse black bread for the little King, 
and the Queen herself ate and was thankful, 
and she gave the charcoal burners a gold 
chain, so beautiful and costly that for very 
greed of gold they would have seized and 
plundered her had it not been for the stout 
men-at-arms. 

Then they hastened onward to the hermitage 
of the old Druid. He had made his home 
with turf under an overhanging rock beside a 
clear brown brook, and as they drew near 
they saw him standing at the entrance. 

“Welcome, unhappy mother,” he said, 
“and welcome little king’s son, who shalt 
one day be a greater king than was ever 
thy father. Alight, daughter, and rest, for 
thou art safe with me, though I know that 
thy pursuers are even now riding hard for 
the Mirkwood. Nay, look not svrprised, 
for night and day all creeping and winged 
things bring me tidings of the doings cf men 
in the world of the new gods beyond the 
forest. Be great of heart, and lose not 


courage, for know now that thou and thv 
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little son shall escape all the perils that beset 
you, and you shall return to your people ; 
and when he comes to manhood he shall be 
king, and a mightier king than his father 
before him.” 

This he said to comfort her, but he spoke 
out of the great wisdom of the ancient 
Druid priests, and no wisdom on the earth 
has ever been equal to theirs. 

When they had rested and the horse had 
been fed and watered, he helped the Queen 
to her saddle, and kissing the small boy he 
set him before her. 

Then he gave the Queen a pipe of many 
reeds fastened side by side, and said to her, 
‘Ride for an hour towards the rising sun, 
and you shall come to a wild and rocky part 
of the forest, where a river flows between 
high cliffs. And there you shall pass these 
reeds to and fro along your lips and blow 
across them—thus, and at the sound a fawn 
shall come and lead you to a shelter in the 
rocks. You will find those rocks and the 
old hollow trees about them full of wild bees. 
These your men-at-arms shall nowise molest, 
nor yet the fawn or her dam ; but when you 
blow the pipes the bees will let you take 
their honey, and the dam will give you milk. 
So the child at least shall fare well. To-day 
you may dwell there in peace, but on the 
morrow you shall hear a clamour of men 
and a trampling of horses, but you, O Queen, 
shall abide in shelter with the little one, 
though as for the men-at-arms, they may 
stand forth and fight if they will with arrow- 
shaft and battle-axe. And when you hear the 
uproar of your enemies, blow shrilly on the 
pipes, and the wild bees shall defend and suc- 
cour you, for that is the realm of the wild bees, 
and I send you to their queen as a guest.” 

Full of confidence they set forward, 
travelling towards the sunrise, till, as the 
Druid had foretold, they came to a rocky 
part of the forest. There the Queen blew 
upon the pipes, and the strange clear music 
brought them a gentle brown-eyed fawn, 
which guided them to a cavern in the cliffs 
overhanging the river. 

A marvellous sight it was to see those 
cliffs, which were scented with the fragrance 
of honey and wild flowers, and every nook 
and crevice of which was crowded with bees’ 
nests, and alive with bees coming and going 
and humming as they laboured. It was 
swarming time, and many an old oak and 
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many a rock was coloured black and gold 
with clusters and festoons and ropes of bees 
clinging to each other. 

In the cavern they rested thankfully, and 
the child had honey and doe’s milk; but 
the Queen and the men-at-arms ate the black 
bread they had received from the charcoal 
burners, and roots and berries. 

There, too, they slept tranquilly ; but 
early in the morning they were awakened by 
the neighing and trampling of horses and 
the cries of men, and the Queen knew that 
Chlogion, the murderer of her husband, was 
upon them with his war-folk. 

The two men-at-arms put arrows to their 
bows and crouched stealthily among the 
rocks, and, remembering what the Druid 
had said, the Queen blew the pipes in wild, 
shrill screams. 

Suddenly the air grew dense and deafen- 
ing with a deep, fierce humming, and the 
wild bees rose in dark clouds and formed in 
a long, thick curtain, and moved forward 
against the battle array of Chlogion. 

Then the men-at-arms rose up from 
among the boulders to watch what would 
happen. And they saw the bees swarm 
down on the foe in myriads. Shaft after 
shaft the stout men-at-arms sent whistling 
into that murderous band, but human help 
was not needed. Driving home their 
poisoned stings, the bees clustered on man 
and horse, plaguing them to madness. The 
war-steeds flung their riders and trampled 
them to death in the fierce struggle to 
escape. Some dashed their lives out against 
the trees ; others leaped and plunged head- 
long to destruction over the cliff into the 
river. In vain the men, shrieking and 
raving in torture, flung themselves down and 
rolled over and over; the bees clung to 
them, and fresh thousands took the place of 
those beaten off or crushed to death. 

In the savage tumult Chlogion’s skull was 
cloven by one of his own warriors in a frantic 
effort to break through the crowd, and he 
fell from his horse, black with bees, and was 
stung and crushed out of existence. 

In a little while nothing was heard in the 
realm of the wild bees but a low, feeble moan- 
ing of dying men; and then all was still, save 
the whispering of the wind through the trees, 
or the twang of a bee as it flew across the 
river to the flowers on the further bank. 

So the treacherous slaughter of Merovay 
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was avenged, and the little son escaped from 
his enemies, and afterwards lived to be King 
Childeric. A strong king and a wise was he 
—sweet as honey to his friends, but armed 
with a deadly sting for those who loved him 
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not. When he died in his old age four 
hundred bees of gold were buried with him 
in his tomb, and over it waved the banner 
of the Francs, a web of silk sewn with a 
golden swarm. 





THE FAIRY’S ADVICE 


UTCRACKER, the little brown 
squirrel, lived at the top of a very 
tall pine tree, all alone, for I am 
sorry to say that he was a bad- 

tempered selfish little animal and didn’t get 
on at all well with the other squirrels who 
lived in the forest, so he was generally left 
pretty much to himself, as bad-tempered 
selfish people usually are. 

One day he was feeling rather more 
miserable and cross than usual, and he 
couldn’t help saying, “Oh dear! what a 
poor unhappy little squirrel I am.” 

“ Of course you are,” said a tiny voice, and 
looking round he saw the Fairy of the pine 
trees sitting on a fir-cone close beside him. 
“What else do you expect to be when you 
are always thinking about yourself. Just 
take my advice and try to make somebody 
else happy, and then you will feel quite 
different you poor little thing.” So saying the 
little Fairy spread her beautiful wings and 
flew away, for the Queen of the Forest 
Fairies was giving a grand ball, and Gauzy- 
wings was afraid of being late if she stayed 
talking to Nutcracker the squirrel any longer. 


Little Elsie was lying propped up with 
pillows in her little bed, and our friend Nut- 
cracker was nestling on the counterpane 
close beside her. 

Yes, Tom, Elsie’s big brother had caught 
him, thinking he would be such a nice 
plaything for his little sick sister, and little 
Nutcracker was trying to remember what 
Gauzywings had said to him about making 
somebody happy, and was doing his best to 
please his little mistress. 

He would climb up on to the curtain pole 
above the window, and then spring right on 
to the bed, and Elsie would laugh with 
delight as she watched him, and already the 
colour was coming back to her pale cheeks, 
and she was beginning to feel better. “Oh I 
dw love you, you dear little thing,” she 


would say to him. “How happy you have 
made me.” And then Nutcracker would feel 
very happy too, although he often longed for 
the lovely pine forest where he had been 
born. But he tried not to think of himself, 
and Elsie was so good to him, and gave him 
delicious nuts of which he had collected 
quite a store on the top of the wardrobe, 
and when he felt more than usually sad to 
think that he would never see his beloved 
pine trees again, he would remember Gauzy- 
wings the Fairy, and begin to play at hide- 
and-seek among the pillows and curtains of 
Elsie’s bed, for that always pleased Elsie, 
and in trying to please her he would forget 
all about his own troubles as Gauzywings 
had said he would. But before very long 
Elsie got quite well, and what do you think 
was the first thing she did when she was 
able to run about again after her long 
illness? She put little Nutcracker into his 
cage, took it to Tom and with her eyes full 
of tears, for she couldn’t bear the thought 
of parting with her dear little companion, 
made him promise to take her pet back to 
his home in the forest. “For,” she said, 
“now that I can run about and play I 
ought not to keep him a prisoner any 
longer.” 


Oh how delightful it was to be once more 
in the free open forest and to spring from 
tree to tree in the sunshine. 

“What a merry, happy little squirrel I am 
to be sure,” said Nutcracker. 

‘‘ Yes, that’s because you took my advice,” 
said Gauzywings, who wes flying past and 
overheard him. And Nutcracker knew she 
was right, and made up his mind to strive 
not to think of himself, but of others, and to 
try to make them happy; and very soon 
there was not a squirrel in all the forest 
who had so many friends and was so happy 
as little Nutcracker. 

JENNIE T, Bowman. 
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By JAMES WELLS, D.D., AuTHor oF 
ILLUSTRATED BY 


HE Bible commends this ministry to 
our study. The wind is one of the 
mightiest and most spiritual of all 
the forces in Nature; it is omni- 

present and invisible to our eyes ; and it is 
a messenger of mercy to man. It is thus 
used, both in the Old and the New Testa- 
ments, as an emblem of the Spirit of God. 
The Psalmist has many kindly words about 
the wind. “He bringeth the wind out of 
nis treasuries”; ‘* He causeth the wind to 
blow”; He flies “upon the wings of the 
wind ”; David speaks of the “ stormy wind 
fulfilling His word.” The fullest statement 
about the wind in the Bible is in Eccl, i. 6: 
“The wind goeth toward the South, and 
turneth about unto the North; it whirleth 
about continually, and the wind returneth 
again according to his circuits.” This is a 
favourite quotation with Lieutenant Maury, 
to whose really excellent book, “The 
Physical Geography of the Sea,” I am in- 
debted for many of the facts which I have 
woven into this article. 

The mind that approaches so vast a sub- 
ject as this is in danger of being mobbed by 
facts and ideas. I shall therefore map off a 
manageable part of it, and endeavour to 
explain the Etesian gales as illustrating the 
benign influences of the wind. 

To the ancient Greeks, Romans and 
Egyptians these gales were like opening 
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Paradise; they caused an exhilaration like 
that from drinking the best wine. To breathe 
them was one of the most delicious luxuries 
oi life. The ancients when visited by them 
were like the Russian Jewish refugees in 
London, who are described as expanding 
their chests and opening their mouths wide 
that they may take in deep draughts of the 
generous air of freedom. 

The name was derived from eé/os, the old 
Homeric word for a year. Evesiot anemot 
meant the yearly winds or gales. They are 
the monsoons of the Levant. Monsoon, we 
are told, is from the Arabic mansin, a season. 

The Arabs say that “in Nubia the soil is 
fire and the wind a flame.” There are often 
great sand-storms in the Soudan, as our 
troops found to their sorrow when fighting 
the Kalifa. In April and May, Egypt is 
vexed by the khamsin, the hot south or west 
wind, which often drives into the Nile 
Valley clouds of sand and dust. That wind 
causes great misery and often brings the 
plague. But it is followed by the gentle 
refreshing Etesians, and the welcome con- 
trast heightened the praise lavished upon 
them by the ancients. But for these wooing, 
caressing zephyrs, life would be scarcely 
tolerable in the Nile Valley during the 
hottest months of the year. 

These gales have left their mark on the 
pages of sacred and profane history. Let 
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two examples suffice. When Cesar pursued 
Pompey to Alexandria, the Etesian gales 
made it very difficult for him to get out of 
the harbour, and he was almost captured. 
The two vessels in which Paul sailed to 
Kome were delayed in the first part of their 
voyage by these baffling gales: “the wind 
not suffering us,” Luke says. Smith, in 
his “Voyage and Shipwreck of St. Paul,” 
proves that these winds were from the north- 
west, and he quotes both Aristotle and Pliny, 
who inform us that they were the Etesians. 
These gales usually cease about the end of 
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August, and are succeeded by south winds. 
Lewin in his “St. Paul” (vol. ii. 189), 
says that Paul sailed in the beginning of 
September; but the Etesians were later in 
that year than usual. 

Whence come these Etesians?  Pytha- 
goras and Herodotus said that they came 
from the melting snows of the Arctic regions, 
and that this accounted for their delicious 
coolness. Modern research has proved that 
these two writers were not mistaken, but it 
has proved much more. Some Greek writers 
believed that the Etesian winds caused the 
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rise of the Nile by preventing its waters from 
running into the sea. 

The winds, these good ministers of God, 
are guided by forces and laws that are as 
sure in their operations as any of the 
laws which encircle us. Many of these laws 
lie as yet beyond the ken of our scien- 
tists. It is believed that electricity and 
magnetism have a large share in the circula- 
tion of the winds. Scientific explorers who are 
grappling this subject, are disposed to believe 
with Lord Kelvin, who recently declared that 
every one of his discoveries had convinced 
him that there were several adjoining secrets 
which had eluded his research, and that the 
outcome of all his studies was described by 
the one word—failure. Still, science can take 
us to the cradle, and map out the career 
of the Etesians. Though it seems most capri- 
cious and wayward in its movements, the 
atmosphere is as obedient to law as is the 
steam-engine to the will of its maker. It is 
a marvellous machine, and its numberless 
parts are exquisitely balanced and beautifully 
adjusted. The Etesians are the product of a 
great heating apparatus. The Gulf of Mexico 
is the boiler, the Gulf Stream is the great flue, 
and the Atlantic is the warm air chamber, 
where the pipe is flared out, and the genial 
west winds bring the warmth to us, The 
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Northern Hemisphere is the great condenser. 
‘The air and the sun are ever pump-pumping 
up water. Their force in making and lifting 
up the vapour from one acre of the earth’s 
surface is equal to the power of thirty 
horses, and engineers calculate that for the 
whole of the earth it is eight hundred times 
greater than all the water power in Europe. 
This enormous boiler in the South Seas is at 
work day and night. The vapours into which 
it converts the salt water contain no salt, 
else the rain would scorch and blight every 
green thing in our fields. These saltless 
vapours are seized by the trade winds and 
carried away tothe north. They are hurried 
along, sometimes as a surface current, and 
sometimes as anupper current, by forces which 
are not yet well understood. These forces 
are very complicated, and plausible theories 
are offered in explanation of them. Anyhow, 
the trade winds carry the steam from the 
south to the north. This seems to have been 
proved in a most surprising way. Ehren- 
berg, the microscopist, found South American 
infusoria in the and “ sea- 
dust ” of Lyons, Genoa, and other parts of 
Europe. What are called “red fogs” are 
often encountered by seamen. These fogs 
are caused by dust of a red brick colour, 
and it sometimes covers the sails and rigging 
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of vessels hundreds of miles from land. 
This dust is really a tally by which the winds 
that carry it can be identified and tracked to 
their cradle or cave; for the old myth about 
Aeolus and his bag of winds has a good 
fraction of truth in it. This rain-dust con- 
sists of minute organisms, which have their 
home in the trade wind region of South 
Aimerica. In the dry season, the ground 
there is strewed with the minutest remains 
of vegetable organisms. These are swept 
over by whirlwinds and tornadoes. The 
coloured dust is thus lifted along with the 
warm vapours into the current of the trade 
winds, and both are born northwards. 

This warm vapour, pumped up Ly the 
great boiler in the tropical seas, is put into 
a condenser when it reaches the north, and 
is thus restored to its original state. It then 
falls as rain. For “He calleth for its 
waters, and poureth them out upon the face 
of the earth.” The clouds are like a satu- 
rated sponge, and the cold air is the viewless 
hand which seizes and squeezes the full 
sponge, till all the vapour it holds bursts in 
blessings on our heads. This is the reason 
why, as the Bible tell us, “the north wind 
driveth away rain”: all the moisture has 
been squeezed out of it by the cold northern 
atmosphere. But more, the heat which 
held that vapour is set free: it becomes 
sensible heat ; and, like the Gulf Stream, it 
greatly tempers our winter climate. The 
heat of the topics is thus bottled and trans- 
ferred and circulated among us when we 
need it most. It thus mercifully mitigates 
the rigour of our clime. 

When these trade winds, God’s good 
carriers, have fulfilled their mission of mercy 
in the north, they return on a similar errand 
along the great southern “ wind-roads.” On 
their homeward route they are dry and 
cooling winds. As they bottled tropical heat 
for the cold north, so they bottle Arctic cold 
for the fevered south. No fear of their 
missing the shortest road: like the Nile 
boat, they cannot vary their route. For the 
heated air in Central Africa ascends ; shim- 
mering, winking, glittering, twinkling and 
dancing all the time. There is thus in 
summer a ceaseless indraught of cooler air 
fromthe north. As the north-west winds thus 
career over the Mediterranean, they suck up 
vapour and heat enough “to take off their 
cold edge” and to give them the right 
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temperature for refreshing the Nile valley. 
In summer all winds that play upon 
the sea are colder than the land winds, and 
so the vapours bundled up in the Etesians 
cannot be condensed and precipitated. 
They are not needed to supply rain there— 
Old Father Nilus is too good a water-carrier 
for that—and thus these far-travelled, iced 
winds throw a mantle of coldness over the 
parched land, cool the perspiring brow of 
the tawny Egyptian, scatter ozone from the 
sea, which is like life from the dead, and 
hurry on to make life possible in the tropics. 
To distribute heat and temper the climate 
are the two great offices of the ocean and the 
air. The whole world is thus bound 
together by ties of reciprocal kindness; the 
lack of heat or cold in the one hemisphere 
is remedied by the superfluitics in the other. 
The wind is thus tempered both to the 
shorn and to the panting lamb. 

This is, in brief outline, the natural 
history of the Etesian gales. We thus see 
how successfully the preacher had observed 
and reasoned upon the ceaseless and ever- 
returning changes of the wind before he could 
write: “the wind . . . whirleth about con- 
tinually, and returneth again according to 
his circuit.” These words accurately de- 
scribe “the law of the revolution of the 
winds,” that is, the wonderful fact that the 
wind ever repeats the same circuit and 
courses. 

An aged lady, who has spent many years 
up the Nile, some 300 miles south of the 
sea, firmly asserts that the climate has 
become much more salubrious since it came 
under the gracious sceptre of our Queen. 
The reason she gives is, that the area under 
cultivation has been greatly widened by 
wise irrigation, and that the winds now have 
less of the harshness of the desert, as they are 
softened and sweetened by the green earth. 
She assures her friends that her breathing has 
become easier since the British occupation. 
There is, no doubt, some truthin her assertion. 
It is understood that there has been an 
increased rainfall in Egyptduring recent years. 
I have seen the streets of Alexandria quite 
flooded, because there were no drains to 
carry off such an unusual quantity of water. 
The climate will always, to a certain extent, 
improve with the widening zone of rich 
meadow'and. Probably this excellent lady’s 
pleasure is partly the unconscious projection 
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THE MERCIFUL MINISTRY OF THE WINDS 


and crystallisation of her delight that she is 
now under British laws, that ancient wrong 
is yielding to new right on this theatre of age- 
long cruelty, and that in a very few years 
more has been done for the oppressed 
Egyptians than has been attempted since the 
days of the builders of the Pyramids. 
Another happy effect of the Etesian gales 
is that the native boats can easily ascend the 
river during the inundation. I had read 
that these boats could sometimes even sail 
up the six and a quarter miles of the first 
cataract when the Nile was in full flood; 
and that the passage up then is as easy as the 
nassage down at other seasons. 
to me impossible; but I 
enough to see it done by a big 
barge. Every man was at his 
post and all alert, and every 


That seemed 
was fortunate 


inch of canvas caught the 
busy gale. At length the 
sailors drew breath, furled 


their sails, and settled quietly 
down at the landing-place at 
the top of the cataracts. It 
was an inspiring sight. One 
always feels the better for 
witnessing the triumph of 
mind over matter. And that 
keen duel between wind and 
water, between the seen and 
unseen, is a true parable of 
every noble endeavour. Be- 
neath rolls a_ strong, earth- 
soiled, down-rushing current, 
which often seems so resist- 
less as to paralyse effort. 


AN ORCI! 


But above is the 


genial, propitious, never-failing, invisible 
breeze, the very breath of heaven. Man 
stands between these upper and_ lower 


currents. (Tobemastered by the lower, he has 
only to do nothing at all. It isa chief glory 
of man to defy these under-currents, to put 
his trust in the higher forces, to ‘make 
triends ” with them, as the sailors say, and so 
to “ partake the gale.” Greatly blessed is he 
who can use the heavenly currents as Nansen 
used the currents around the North Pole. 
He discovers, not only the line of least 
resistance, but also the line of greatest assist- 
ance. He who does so with wisdom and 
resolution, may even, God helping him, not 
only master the headlong river, but also 
climb the cataracts, and rest at last in the 
desired haven of noble achievement. 
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This is a theme that can never grow old, 
and the study of it may easily be made an 
effectual means of grace. It should help to 
create a genial, perennial Etesian gale in the 
soul. It is fitted to stimulate the mind, 
charm the imagination, touch the heart, 
ennoble the man, and enrich him with a 
great stock of pure, uncloying pleasures. In 
presence of the dread problem of evil, and 
amid all the perplexities of providence, the 
sympathetic friend of Nature, with growing 
wonder and delight, can trace in every part 
of the world the manifold tokens of infinite 
wisdom, power and love. What a marvel- 
lous machine is that by which the “ wind 
whirleth about continually . and returneth 

again according to his cir- 
> cuits,” warming the cold north 


So Ly and cooling the sun-fevered 
iL / south! Though this machine 
| / / has millions of millions of 
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parts it never wears out, nor 
breaks down, nor blunders, nor 
fails. By currents and counter- 
currents in the air and the 


ocean, by subtle — balance- 
wheels, by numberless and 
exquisite adaptations and 
compensations, the Creator 
has made it possible for His 
creatures to live and to enjoy 
life on our planet, though He 


also demands from them the 
obedience, the  self-mastery, 
and the ceaseless effort which 
alone secure true progress. 
We understand these marvellous 
adjustments better if we ex:mine a kindred 
example from the region of the Seen. Botany 
teaches us that when plants that are fertilised 
by insects were created, “the whole mass of 
the earth, from pole to pole, and from cir- 
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cumference to centre, must have been taken 
into account and weighed, in order that the 
proper degree of strength might be given to 
their tiny fibres.” Ata certain stage, some 
of these plants must humbly bend their heads, 
else they could not produce their uectar nor 
be fertilised by their patron _ insects, 
But after fecundation, as suppliants to the 
Sun, they must turn their receptive hearts 
heavenwards, else their seeds would never 
be matured or be sown by the wind. These 
flowers would at once perish unless all their 
fibres, at every stage of their growth, were 
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perfectly adjusted to the weight of the earth, 
the subtle influences of the skies and the law 
of gravitation. The Maker and Preserver of 
these fascinating pieces of handiwork must 
have been one who “ had measured the waters 
in the hollow of His hand, and meted out 
heaven with the span, and comprehended 
the dust of the earth in a measure, and 
weighed the mountains in scales, and the 
hills in a balance” (Is. xl. 12). Equally 
astonishing, though not equally obvious, are 
the depth and variety of the contrivances by 
which the winds fulfil their ministry of mercy 
to God’s creatures. 

Science is now fastening our attention 
upon the dark things in Nature. These 
prove, or at least suggest, that our earth has 
received some grievous wound, and that 
“the whole creation groaneth and travaileth 
in pain together ” with her discrowned lord. 
But, for all that, ‘‘ God’s in His heaven,” and 
His earth is not a cruel lie. As Dr. Bush- 
nell has shown, dark things have their moral 
uses, and mere material well-being is not the 
chief end of man or of man’s Maker. The 
world is a school for our probation and dis- 
cipline, and the material order ministers to 
the spiritual. We are not to believe, Paley- 
wise, that earthly well-being is the chief end 
in the constitution and course of Nature. 

Biography abundantly proves that calami- 
ties are often the apostles of religion; that 
men have been often enriched by their 
poverty, have gained by their losses, have 
been made perfect by suffering, and have 
achieved their best strength by struggling 
with difficulties. Many dark things grow 
bright to the earnest student. We need not 
miss God’s mercy in the storm; for whirl- 
winds scatter the pestilence and prepare 
fruitful harvests. Perhaps we owe more to 
them than to the soft and soothing breezes. 
The healing comes when the pool is stirred. 
Circulation delivers from stagnation and 
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universal malaria. The Angel of God rides 
on the storm and guides the whirlwind. The 
whole atmosphere thus becomes a Bethesda, 
a Hall of Mercy. Even a brief study of this 
subject invests the common air with a new 
interest, and disposes us to agree with 
King Duncan as he climbed to the Custle 
Hill of Inverness. 


The air 
Nimbly and sweetly recommends itself 
Unto our gentle senses, 


We see now why there are so many deserts 
and such wide wastes of waters on the earth’s 
surface: they all minister to the health of 
the world. We should not close our eyes to 
the dark things in our world; but he is 
wisest who oftenest goes over the ridge, and 
pitches the tent of his meditation on the 
sunny side of the hill. In the end of the 
day it may be scientifically demonstrated that 
he who finds a soul of good in things evil is 
nearer the truth than he who would find 
a soul of evil in things good. ‘That student 
of Nature is to be envied who has the spirit 
of the late Sir David Brewster. As some 
new veiw of his subject dawned upon him, 
he was often overheard making some such 
exclamation as this, “Oh God, how wonder- 
ful are thy works!” It does one’s heart 
good to grow more familiar with these gentle 
ministries of Nature, which import healing 
and refreshment wholesale. How many 
diseases die of mere fresh air! The air 
counts for nothing with most people, though 
we cannot live without it, and we have seen 
that it breathes the very good-will of God to 
man. The swift breezes are real gospellers, 
carrying mercy everywhere. So much power 
and so much wisdom, directed by infinite 
mercy, should fill the soul with gratitude and 
foster a healthy piety. Frequently and 
gladly do the sacred penmen make this use 
of the revelation of God in Nature. 
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(J. Holloway, photographer, Cheltenham) 


MR. J. EADIE REID 


AN ENGLISH CHURCH ARTIST 


By FREDERICK J. CROWEST 


ACRED Art—whether it be that of 

the musician, painter, or sculptor— 

has, very properly, always been a 

more or less prominent feature in 
Christian churches. Who would wish other- 
wise? ‘ Behold the heaven of heavens cannot 
contain Thee ; how much less this house that 
I have builded?” confessed Solomon three 
thousand years ago, when, with the finished 
Temple before him, he strove in matchless 
language to dedicate it to the worship of the 
God of Israel. “I have hallowed this house 
which thou hast built,” came the Almighty’s 
covenanted response, ‘‘to put my name there 
for ever ; and mine eyes and my heart shall 
be there perpetually.” Ever since which time 
the desire for some fit adornment of God’s 
house has thrilled the soul of every believer. 






Ruskin says in his “ Two Paths,” “the 
best sculpture yet produced has been the 
decoration of the temple front”; and we 
should not be far wrong if we added to this 
that the best music ever composed has been 
in praise of the Almighty and His works. 
True, from the mutability of human nature 
this exalted conception of making our 
churches beautiful has had its fluctuating 
moods ; but to-day the prevailing thought 
is, as it must ever be, that the best and the 
most beautiful of what is earthly can be, at 
the most, but slender return to Him—Giver 
of all. 

From the time when art first fairly asserted 
itself, the subjects of Holy Writ -have ever 
proved attractive themes for the painter’s 
skill. The Tuscans of the fifteenth century 
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the World” might be instanced ; 
but, broadly reviewed, the sacred 
art of either past or present painters 
has not proved Church art. 
Curiously enough, among 
modern continental painters the 
French school has treated bibli- 
cal subjects in the most original 
and liberal manner, imparting to 
them a vigour and expression 
that quickly explain their intent. 
Rarely do we meet with a French 
picture, however, that exactly 
furnishes the ideal of Church 
art. Cormon’s “Cain,” with all 
its wonderful curse actuality, would 
never do in a church; nor would 
Mitrecey’s “Samson Grinding at 
the Mill”; neither, to come to 
our own country, would Leighton’s 
“Elijah Raising the Son of the 
Shunamite”; Watt’s “Jonah”; 
Briton Riviere’s “* Daniel” ; Hol- 
man Hunt’s “The Triumph of 
the Innocents,” with many other 
equally well-known pictures. 














Clear and vivid as are the ~ 
THE MAGDALEXE H ° : 
incidents of many famous pic- 
tures with Bible subjects, they lack col 
particularly the one thing—that fat 
plied their brushes with at times good, at St 
others bad, effect ; then there were the great tic 
Italian masters of the sixteenth century— Te 
Leonardo da Vinci, Michael Angelo, Raphael, Re 
Corregio, Titian, Paul Veronese, and many th 
more. All these gave to the world verit- C: 
able masterpieces of religious art which ; 
will be admired as long as they can be is 
seen. After these sprang up the schools os 
of northern Europe—the Spanish, French, f 
German and British—all of them inferior ¢ 
in their results, so far as sacred art is con- - 
erned, to the Italian school of tc period 
450 to 1530. P 
Thus the idea of interpreting the Scriptures Cl 
hrough the medium of the painter’s art is ‘e 
not so new in practice as it is excellent in te 
idea. It isa remarkable aspect of this matter, f 
however, that while so much has been painted 4 
there is little sacred art which, all points id 
considered, is worthy a place in Christian 
places of worship. Here and therea notable - 
exception like Leonardo da Vinci’s “The Last 
Supper,” and possibly among Holman Hunt’s . 
many sacred subject pictures “ The Light of FROM THE ANNUNCIATION “ 
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divine, celestial air 
which alone fits art 
for the sanctuary. 
Two modern 
painters who have 
emphatically caught 
this spirit and ap- 
proached most 
closely to the ideal 
as religious painters 
are D. G. Rossetti 
and _ Burne - Jones. 
Their pictures evince 
a reverence for the 
sacred text, breathe 
a_ religious atmo- 
sphere, and reflect 
the higher qualities 
of the artistic mind 
and heart to such 
a degree that even 
the careless obser- 
ver cannot resist 
their appeal. 
One’s best aspira- 
tions are kindled: 
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disappears in the 
contemplation of the spiritual when face to 
face with such grand creations as “The 
Star of Bethlehem,” “ David giving Instruc- 
tions to Solomon for the Building of the 
Temple” (Burne-Jones) ; and Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti’s “The Adoration of the Magi ”— 
the latter most worthily adorning Llandaff 
Cathedral. 

It is this same spirit, this high ideal that 
is animating a less widely known Church 
artist, Mr. Eadie Reid, probably the youngest 
of living servitors of English Church art. 
Several churches have already been beautified 
by his rare skill and talent; and at the 
present time he is engaged on a great 
missionary fresco in the apse of St. Columba’s 
Church, Sunderland. To use his own words, 
“T endeavour to show forth, as far as my 
talents will permit me, some of the teachings 
of the subjects which I am called upon to 
deal with.” This, undoubtedly, is the true 
ideal in religious art, the object of which is 
not merely to please, but to light up the 
heart; and the least initiated has only to 
glance at the reproductions of Mr. Eadie 
Reid’s work to realise that in him we possess 
an artist of arare order. Sucha conception 
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as his “Noli Me 
Tangere” (“Touch 
Me Not”) in the 
chancel of Lydney 
Church, Gloucester- 
shire, or his “Christ 
at Emmaus” speaks 
for itself. 

The Bishop of 
Durham lately said 
“that the office of 
Christian art is to 
make visible the 
glory of God in 
Christ. . . . It differs 
from the highest art 
of the old world in 
that it is inspiring 
and not satisfying. 
It does not bring 
to men calm, self- 
sufficing repose, but 
opens fresh avenues 
for effort, and indi- 
cates larger truths, 
which it calls them to 
master.’’ These 
were Dr. Westcott’s 
words at the unveiling recently of some of 
the work, “ The Meeting of the Northern and 
Southern Saints,” which Mr. Eadie Reid is 
carrying out in the North of England. The 
work is in fresco, and when finished will show 
the foundation and evangelisation of our 
grand old English Church. The method 
which the young artist adopts in this instance 
is that which has stood the test of time, as 
shown in the frescoes of the early masters, 
and particularly in the works of Giotto. The 
work is painted upon a specially prepared 
plaster surface known as “ fresco secco.” 

The close of the nineteenth century has 
presented us with a spectacle and enthusiasm 
which are astonishing when we consider 
matters in the light of the condition of the 
Church’s life and work during even the early 
years of the present reign, but more parti- 
cularly during the Georgian era. Thanks, 
however, to the spirit which animated Keble, 
Pusey and other godly men half a century 
ago, a totally new face has been put upon 
the churches of our land. A great wave of 
feeling, born of awakened, cultured, anti- 
quarian, artistic and architectual interest, has 
passed over England, the effect of which has 
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been to make the Church and her services, 
as, indeed, they needed to be made, more 
zesthetically beautiful. 

There is little danger of our soon falling 
again into that spirit of apathy and neglect 
which allowed our churches to lapse into the 
condition of sheds rather than of places of 
worship. We have outlived the time, too, 
when the beautifying of our churches will 
longer be regarded as Romanistic. The 
truth is they cannot be madé too beautiful 
internally ; but, undoubtedly, what is done 
in the way of decoration should be under 
the eye and guidance of those thoroughly 
imbued with the true Church spirit. The 
artist mind has long been wanted inside our 
churches. Architects who, very properly, 
design and construct places of worship have 
become the arbiters of the decoration, organ, 
and other features outside their business. 
Thus bells have been crammed into holes 
and crannies too small for them; organs 
have been pushed into “ chambers ” from 
which the due escape of their tones has 
been all but impossible; while from the 
point of view of beauty, a great many 
churches have been left little better than 
barns. Even St. Paul’s Cathedral was so left 
until Sir W. B. Richmond was enabled to 
begin his magnificent colour scheme. 
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Mr. Eadie Reid was born thirty-three 
years ago in Dundee, and began his studies 
in Edinburgh. He then came under the 
notice of Mr, Henry Holiday, the famous 
stained-glass designer, and subsequently 
had the good fortune to meet and become 
the only pupil of Sir W. B. Richmond. 
Under this distinguished artist Mr. Eadie 
Reid went to Italy, and spent much time at 
Assisi, studying particularly the works of 
Giotto. He soon found himself entrusted 
with the commission to decorate the apse 
of Christ Church, Cheltenham—a work 
which attracted so much attention among 
lovers of Church art that from that time 
to this his hands have been completely 
full. 

Apart from the esthetic side, this young 
artist takes a very serious view of his work, 
and in the treatment of his compositions 
has considered the great lessons which may 
in this way be brought home to the mind. 
He feels strongly that sacred art, which 
should be carried out only by those who are in 
earnest and for the highest objects, has not 
yet played that adequate part of which it is 
so capable. “ The church artist,” says Mr. 
Eadie Reid, “ should remember and keep 
before him such a man as Fra Angelico— 
who never painted without prayer. Ladborare 
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est orare ought to be the watchword of the 
church painter.” 

Then Mr. Eadie Reid is a most conscien- 
tious worker, insisting upon the close study 
of Nature, basing everything upon facts, and 
never indulging in the bizarre or quaint for 
its own sake. In his designs he has ever 
striven to approach his subject in reverence 
and to deal with it in the simplest way. To 
the writer’s mind the most remarkable feature 
of this true artist’s work is its weight of 
devotional feeling. His draping is faultless, 
while his colouring stands out as rich as it is 
rare. We lately had an opportunity of in- 
specting “ Christ at Emmaus ”—a fine altar- 
piece which specially illustrates his great 
colour gifts. This work is executed in 
Vetropake—a plastic body, worked into the 
required shapes with glorious colours, fired 
at high temperatures, and then cemented in 
situ, thus becoming an integral portion of 
the building. As a close student of colour 
effects Mr. Eadie Reid has taken a great 
interest in the beautiful results that can be 
got by the marvellous flow of glazes in 
ceramic work, which Vetropake is. 

The real secret, too, of Mr. Eadie Reid’s 
successful work is unquestionably a repetition 


of the old tale—love for art and sincerity in 
XXIX—49 
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work. “I find a pleasure in every stage,” 
our artist says, “from the moment when I 
stand in front of the great bare wall, seeing 
the subject in my mind’s eye, until the last 
touch must perforce be placed and the 
scaffolding removed. As a rule the scaffold- 
ing and I come down together, and never 
before the latest possible moment before 
unveiling.” 

Reference has been made to Mr. Eadie 
Reid’s draperies. It may interest readers 
to know how the artist works. ‘“ My 
draperies ”—to use his own words—“ are 
simply the result of constant study. I first 
of all make my designs, disposing my lines 
as I wish them to be, and then a careful 
study of each fold must be made in detail. 
In painting each figure I endeavour to throw 
myself into the personality, and for the 
moment while I paint a figure 1 am identi- 
fied with it in much the same way as an 
actor while playing sinks his being into the 
character he is representing. In colour my 
aim is to be as pure as possible, and to 
strive for light and warmth. My great 
object is to produce something real and 
living, with as much of the spiritual as my 
powers may rise to.” Certainly there is a 
busy future before this gifted Church worker. 
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THE RELIGIOUS ELEMENT IN THE POETS 


By tHE Ricut Rev. W. ‘BOYD CARPENTER, D.D., Lorp BisHop or Ripon 


X.—BROWNING (SEconD PAPER) 


ROWNING acknowledged that he 
loved a full life—a life that could 
‘see, know, taste, feel all.” He 
longed, as Tennyson did, to 


pile fresh life on life, and dull 
The sharp desire of knowledge still with 
knowing! 
Art, Science, Nature, everything is full 
As my own soul is full, to overflowing. 


As we turn over Browning’s works we 
feel how intensely and fully Browning lived 
his intellectual life. All sorts of themes, 
thoughts, peoples, incidents appeal to him. 
He has sympathy with life in all its forms. 
Every expression of life interests him. 
He will find subject for speculation and 
poetic treatment in life medizval or modern, 
eastern or western. He will dig out of the 
obscure lore of the past some forgotten 
tale of Italian life and intrigue, and will 
reclothe it and reveal its abiding human 
attractiveness. He will follow the strange or 
subtle workings of religious thought in 
Jewish, Mohanimedan, or Christian minds. 
He delights in art, and in the struggles, 
defeats and triumphs of the artistic soul. 
All who labour for self-expression find a 
sympathetic exponent in him. He realises 
the intensity of the passion of self-expression : 
he sees the dangers and temptations which 
wait upon this passion. He delights in pic- 
turing the self-communings of these artist 
souls as they try to measure their achieve- 
ments against their ideals. So he gives 
us pictures of these solemn tribunals of life 
and soul—now it is the Painter, as in 
Andrea del Sarto, or in Pictor Ignotus: 
now it is the Musician, as in Abt Vogler. 

These self-communings interest us; they 
are dramatic in feeling. But they interest 
us, because they stand for more than dra- 
matic monologues, or the mere rtist’s 
attempt to measure his life’s work; they 
suggest, if we may so express it, principles 
of lhfe-measurement. Or, to put it in 
another way. Every man is a life-artist: 
every man can take himself to task, and 
measure his life against some ideal or 
dream of what was once possible to him. 


To follow Browning truly, however, we 
must fix our thoughts on the artist, his desire 
of self-expression, and the snares and diffi- 
culties which hinder his utterance. 

The first and obvious difficulty lies in 
the oppositions which seem to develop 
between the thought and the form, between 
the idea and the conditions of the material 
in which it must be expressed. It is the 
difficulty which Dante realised : 


Ver’ é che, come forma non s’accorda 
Molte fiate alla intenzion dell’ arte, 
Perch’ a risponder la materia é sorda 
Par. i. 127-9. 
’Tis true, that often—as from artist's hand 
A form proceeds not answering his design, 
Because the matter hears not his command. 
(WRiGHT’s translation. ] 


Out of this lack of ready responsiveness in 
the material springs the temptation to allow 
the material somewhat to modify the idea. 
For instance, the artist in words is tempted 
to accept for rhyme or rhythm’s sake a word 
which is not exactly fitted to his thought. 
He is tempted to allow his thought to be 
swayed by the exigencies of sound. The 
material depraves the idea. The choice 
before him is either to allow this or to wait 
and search for the true word which fits both 
sense and sound. ‘The great artist will find 
it, but the lesser or the impatient will not 
wait. He may then take one of two courses. 
He may acquiesce in the victory of the 
material, and sacrifice sense to sound; or he 
may insist on the sense and allow the discord 
or roughness in the music of his verse. The 
temptation is a test of the artist’s soul. 
Cheap success may be won by sacrificing his 
thought to smoothness of diction: but such 
a man is no longer true to his mistress, and 
whatever he may achieve in the way of techni- 
cal success, he will’ always feel himself as 
somehow less and lower than men who, more 
obstinately truthful, are accounted failures. 
In all walks of art there have been the 
men whose souls lived upon plains lower 
than their reputation, and who have won 
contemporary applause But the few who 
refused to follow fashion have pierced below 
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the surface, and seen the poverty of soul 
which technical skill has vainly sought to 
cover. One illustration may serve. It is 
found in Diderot’s criticism on the works of 
the French poet, Saint Lambert. Saint 
Lambert was a well-known figure in Paris 
society. 

His chief work—a poem, entitled “ Les 
Saisons ”—Wwas well received in the fashion- 
able world, and gained in public esteem by 
the approval of Voltaire. Voltaire was lavish 
in his promises of immortality to those poets 
who had eulogised his own writings. Never- 
theless he may have been sincere in his ad- 
miration of Saint Lambert’s chief work, for 
more than once he declares that the poem 
will go down to posterity as a great literary 
monument. Ii is, in fact, like a flash of 
ancient glory redeeming the dulness of a 
decadent age. Diderot (cited by Ste. Beuve) 
writes in very different terms. ‘ You will tell 
me,” he says, “that M. de Saint Lambert is 
well educated. I admit it: he is more so 
than most men of letters, though perhaps less 
so than he imagines. He has mastery of his 
language? Yes, to a wonderful extent. He 
thinks? I can believe it. He has feeling? 
Certainly. He has technical capacity? Yes, 
such as few possess. He has an ear? Un- 
doubtedly. He is musical? Always. What 
then is lacking to make him a poet? What 
he lacks is a self-inquiring soul, an ardent 
spirit, a strong and overflowing imagination, 
more strings to his lyre; his has too few. 
Ah! a great poet is indeed rare.” 

For a moment reflect upon this criticism. 
Here is a man who possesses knowledge, 
skill, thought, musical quality, mastery of 
harmony and numbers, but who lacks the 
strong, ardent and inspiring soul. Correct- 
ness of ear and technical power, even when 
guided by knowledge and capacity, will not 
avail without the soul-force, the struggling of 
the imagination and desire, the ardour of 
the immortal, unsatisfied spirit. Let these 
thoughts introduce us to one of Browning’s 
best-known poems—“‘Andrea del Sarto.” 
Andrea del Sarto has been called “ the fault- 
less painter.” In technical gift he had few 
equals: he is set before us as a master of all 
the mechanical secrets of his art : in correct- 
ness of delineation, in harmony of colouring, 
and in grasp of his craft, he is pre-eminent. 
But—and here is the sadness of the thing— 
he lacks, just what Diderot declared Saint 


Lambert lacked, the fervent, boiling soul, 
burning withimagination, so ardent to express 
himself that he was less careful of correct- 
ness of form than of truthfulness to his own 
imagination. Andrea del Sarto, according 
to Browning’s picturing of him, is alive to his 
deficiency. He is speaking to his wife: 

I can do with my pencil what I know, 

What I see, what at bottom of my heart 

I wish for, if I ever wish so deep— 

Do easily, too—when I say, perfectly, 

I do not boast, perhaps; yourself are judge 

Who listened to the Legate’s talk last week ; 

And just as much they used to say in France. 


Thus the power of execution he boasts is 
faultless. It is a power too which he can 
exercise without effort, and without experien- 
cing the agony of failure which afflicts others. 


’Tis easy, all of it! 
No sketches first, no studies, that’s long past ; 
I do what many dream of, all their lives, 
—Dream? Strive to do and agonise to do, 
And fail in doing. I could count twenty such 
On twice your fingers, and not leave this town, 
Who strive—you don’t know how the others strive 
To paint a little thing like that you smeared 
Carelessly passing with your robes afloat,— 
Yet do much less, so much less... . 


But this sense of his own superior ease in 
the exercise of his craft gives him no ground 
for self-satisfaction. He realises the greatness 
which may exist in failure, the littleness which 
may accompany success: 

Well, less is more, Lucrezia: I am judged. 

There burns a truer light of God in them, 

In their vexed beating stuffed and stopped-up brain, 
Heart, or whate’er else, than goes on to prompt 


This low-pulsed forthright craftsman’s hand of 
mine. 

He lacks the bubbling animated soul that 
takes fire at praise and takes fire at blame— 
feeling keenly and intensely the thing which 
has inspired them and who therefore are 
fiercely gladdened when it is recognised in 
praise and fiercely angered when they fail to 
make it felt or seen. Their faults and 
failures are agony to them: the contrast 
between what they have done and what they 
strove to do is a source of exquisite pain. 
Their works drop groundward, but themselves, I 

know, 

Reach many a time a heaven that's shut to me, 
Enter and take their place there sure enough, 
Though they come back and cannot tell the world. 
My works are nearer heaven, but I sit here. 











ro 


And it is just because he can achieve 
what he wills, and easily achieve it, that he is 
denied the fierce agonies which these others 
feel. They are ebullient beings! his is a 
placid soul: they feel deeply, strongly: he 
is not easily stirred by praise or blame. 


The sudden blood of these men! at a word— 
Praise them, it boils, or blame them, it boils too. 
I, painting from myself and to myself, 

Know what I do, am unmoved by men’s blame 
Or their praise either. 


This placid self-satisfaction is like the 
denial of heaven to him. Heaven is surely 
the ideal which always lies beyond the grasp, 
and therefore always provokes a higher and 
yet higher reach. To be without unsatisfied 
ideals is to be without heaven : 


Ah! but a man’s reach should exceed his grasp, 
Or what’s a heaven for? All is silver-grey, 
Placid and perfect with my art: the worse! 


In contrast to this stands the man por- 
trayed in Pictor Ignotus. He is a painter 
conscious of power, but he shrinks from all 
that might degrade his art. He will not 
stoop to chaffer or to bargain, or to please 
the idle and ignorant crowd. He has not 
only an intellectual but an ethical ideal 
concerning art. The very contact of the 
worldly spirit is a thing to be shrunk from. 


I could have painted pictures like that youth's 
Ye praise so. 


He would have rejoiced in the triumphant 
use of his gift, instinct with fires from God ; 
but he would rather see his pictures fading 
quietly upon the convent’s walls than expose 
them to the higgling or the appraisement of 
the crowd. Is the draught of fame accept- 
able when it comes charged with grains ot 
earthliness? Are there not things which 
spoil art’s music ? 


O youth, men praise so—holds their praise its 
worth ? 


Blown harshly, keeps the trump its golden cry ? 
Tastes sweet the water with such specks of earth ? 
Pictor Ignotus. 


To be true to one’s true self is a necessity 
to the true artist. His thought must prevail : 
his sense of the dignity and purity of his art 
must be unspoilt. He must be faithful to 
express the things he heard. He must make 
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all according to the pattern showed him in 
the mount, 

It is true that his may be an art which 
leaves no enduring monument behind. He 
may build an edifice exceeding magnifical, 
but one which perishes in the building; 
but what of that, if in the only instrument 
at his command he expresses the true mes- 
sages, if he is not disobedient to the heavenly 
vision? So Abt Vogler reasons as the last 
sound of the melodies he has called forth 
dies away, and 


Gone at last, the palace of music 


that he reared. 


Therefore to whom turn I but 
ineffable Name ? 
Builder and maker, Thou, of houses not made 
with hands! 
What, have fear of change from Thee who art ever 
the same ? 
Doubt that thy power can fill the heart that thy 
power expands ? 
There shall never be one lost gocd! 
shall live as before ; 
The evil is null, is nought, is silence implying 
sound ; 
What was good, shall be good, with, for evil, so 
much good more; 
On the earth the broken arcs; in the heaven, a 
perfect round. 


to Thee, the 


What was, 


Abt Vogler. 

The difficulty which besets the artist in 
the expression of his thoughts awaits us all. 
We too have to struggle for self-expression. 
We too are torn between the claims of the 
ideal and of the actual. The question long 
asked by men: “Is it possible to make the 
best of both worlds ?” is only another way of 
stating the difficulty. 

It is a question which emerges in the realm 
of philosophy and in that of conduct. In 
philosophy we ask, “Can we reconcile the 
finite with the infinite?” In our efforts, for 
instance, to realise the Supreme Being we find 
ourselves face to face with two opposing de- 
mands. This divine Being must be universal, 
all diffused, breathing His presence in all and 
through all: He must surpass definition and 
be above all concrete embodiment : and yet if 
He is to be God to us, He must be in a sort 
personaland so farindividual. In other words, 
our thought of the Supreme Being asks the 
combination of two things which appear con- 
tradictory. The same difficulty meets us in 
the realm of conduct. We are placed in the 
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middle of a life of limitations ; time and space 
hedge us in ; yet we are conscious of infinite 
yearnings, and we realise that over our heads 
is the measureless unseen, the realm which 
for lack of a better name we call the heavenly 
world, the other world. Between the calls 
of these two realms we find ourselves 
divided. Shall we ignore the call of the un- 
seen and give ourselves wholly to the world 
we know ? 

There have been times in which the fashion 
of human life has been to think little of the 
things seen: to neglect the present world 
and our duty towards it, in the supposed 
interests of the world to come. ‘There have 
been ages of asceticism, in which flight from 
the world has been the highest ideal of human 
duty, in which lean faces and attenuated 
frames have been admired more than healthy 
beauty, when hysteria has passed for in- 
spiration and the neglect of the body has 
been the symbol of piety. On the other 
hand there have been ages in which the 
opposite tendency has been in fashion. 
Then artists have given to us_ stalwart 
Madonnas, stout and sturdy angels, and 
saints and doctors with a decided tendency 
to corpulence. Care of the body has run 
in the direction of self-indulgence, and the 
thought of the unseen has become dim and 
distant as a little cloud, like a man’s hand 
rising out of the sea—ignored as it travelled 
over the ocean, and only realised and recog- 
nised when death or desperate necessity 
revealed it as near at hand or breaking into 
storm. Such an age was the Renaissance. 
History gives us a vivid personal picture of 
its influence. When Leo X. became Pope 
a certain youth named Pietro Paolo Boscoli 
was involved in a conspiracy and condemned 
to die. He had drunk into the spirit of his 
age. His mind was filled with semi-pagan 
thoughts: and the conduct of life largely 
inspired by classical examples. To slay 
tyrants as Brutus did seemed no unworthy 
ambition. Yet face to face with death, the 
desire of an anchorage in the unseen awoke ; 
and Boscoli, having lived under a pagan sky, 
wished to die under aChristianone. But it 
is hard to change one’s heaven at the hour 
of death, and to take a heart-grasp upon 
nobler ideals when the sands of time are 
running out, and Boscoli could not dismiss 
in a moment thoughts and aims and wishes 
which had become like the very texture of 
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his nature. “ Drive Brutus away,” was his 
cry, ‘that I may take the last step wholly 
as a Christian.” It is a picture of the 
conflict of a soul divided against itself— 
earnest to forget what it has known and to 
grasp that which it has not made the heritage 
of its heart. 

There were many in that age and in 
similar ages who had less earnestness towards 
faith than poor Boscoli. There were men 
who had accepted the world and the joy and 
refinement of the then world as their real 
portion. ‘Let us enjoy the Papacy since 
God has given it to us,” was the saying 
attributed to Leo X. when he was elected to 
the most responsible place in Christendom. 
“We must enjoy,” sang his kinsman Lorenzo 
dei Medici, “we must enjoy; there is no 
certainty of to-morrow.” 

We can from these hints form a picture of 
aconventional bishop of the Renaissance. He 
is one who accepted his bishopric as a good 
thing ; it gave him the opportunity of indulg- 
ing his artistic tastes and enjoying the refined 
cultivation of his times, not neglecting its 
classical studies and its coarser pleasures. He 
has had a time of unalloyed self-satisfaction. 
He is proud of his nice taste in Latin scholar- 
ship ; he has a full and sensitive appreciation 
of architectural splendour; he took a real 
interest in the enrichment and beautification 
of his cathedral ; he felt in himself the re- 
flected glory of its stately services; he has 
been a careful and artful col-ector of rare 
stones and curios; he has accumulated 
wealth, and built fair villas which he can be- 
queath to his natural sons, who for decency’s 
sake are called his nephews. And now he 
has come to die, but unlike poor Boscoli 
there is no earnest struggle to grasp some 
lofty truth or simple teaching of Christ; he 
has never had moral earnestness enough to 

struggle even for a doubtful good, or to risk 
anything for the overthrow of what seemed 
evil. He has lived the life of cultivated self- 
indulgence, of a carefullycalculated Epicurean- 
ism. Self has been its centre allthrough. Of 
course it is only becoming that he should use 
the conventional language which speaks of the 
world as vanity. But utterances such as these 
cannot alter the main current of his life-habits. 
He is on his death-bed just the man he ever 
was, retaining still the same worldly, sensual 
ideas of happiness as he had in life. He is 
interested mainly in himself. He has no mis- 
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giving, but the misgiving which comes upon 
him in paroxysms of petulance that his 
wishes for posthumous self-glorification will 
not be attended to when he is gone, that 
his heirs will scamp his monument and 
not erect the sumptuous tomb which he 
had so carefully designed and for which he 
had so long prepared. It is the death-bed 
of such a man that Browning Gescribes 
in his poem entitled, “ The Bishop orders 
his tomb in St. Praxed’s.” The Bishop is 
lying in bed, and his nephews and heirs are 
gathered round him. His mind wanders 
now and again into broken memories, but it 
returns persistently to its own ruling desire of 
a splendid memorial after death. So vivid is 
this desire that he half believes he will be able 
to share in the delight of its splendour. He 
has no regrets for his selfish and self-indulgent 
past; he has no joyous curiosity concerning 
heaven : he has no aspiration for the vision 
of God, no hunger for the sight of his Re- 
deemer. Of course all is vanity, for he has 
to die; but he lives in the greedy thought of 
the magnificent tomb in which he will lie— 
still a personage in his own cathedral, out- 
shining in the canopied splendour of his 
monument all his rivals, and commemorated 
in a choice Latin inscription of his own com- 
position : 
“* Vanity, saith the Preacher, vanity !"’ 
Draw round my bed— 


What's done is done and she is dead beside, 

Dead long ago, and I am Bishop since, 

And as she died so must we die ourselves, 

And thence ye may perceive the world's a 
dream. 

Peace, peace seems all, 

Saint Praxed's ever was the church for peace ; 

And so, about this tomb of mine. 


His tomb cannot be in the corner he had 
chosen ; for Gandolf has cozened him and 
secured it; but there is a good niche left 
whence the pulpit and part of the choir may 
be seen; and if Gandolf has the choicer 
niche, he can outstrip Gandolf by the cost- 
liness and splendour of a tomb of black 
basalt with its nine columns of peach-blossom 
marble, with its huge globe of lapis lazuli, 
with its richly decorated frieze, and its 
epitaph in Ciceronian Latin. He delights, 
as he lies on his dying bed, to picture him- 
self as though lying through centuries beneath 
the stately monument. 


For as I lie here, hours of the dead night, 

Dying in state and by such slow degrees, 

I fold my arms as if they clasped a crook, 

And stretch my feet forth straight as stone 
can point, 

And let the bedclothes, for a mortcloth, drop 

Into great laps and folds of sculptor’s work. 


He is of the world worldly, and even the 
solemni:y of his departing hour can raise no 
spiritual images, and evoke no noble regrets 
within his soul. He has lived for no ideal: 
his nature is low-levelled to the last. His 
very contentment is appalling; for it is the 
contentment of a being who has lost even 
the wish to aspire. 

If the Bishop gives the picture of a 
character who has quenched all spiritual 
ideals, Easter Day gives us the picture of 
one who has lowered but not lost his ideal, 
and who, at any rate, awakes to the fact that 
he has done so. 

Two men are discussing questions of faith 
on an Easter Eve. The one represents the 
spirit of the period when the demand went 
forth for proofs of faith. The burden of his 
contention is that it is hard to believe; but the 
burden of the other man’s heart is not the 
difficulty of belief, but the difficulty of living 
out his belief. How hard it is to be a Chris- 
tian. He contends that complete knowledge 
would vitiate the value of life, which requires 
room for doubt in order that there may be 
moral probation and moral progress. He has 
had experiences in life—a wondrous vision— 
which convinced him that even while he 
thought he was living a Christian life, he 
was really living a worldly life. It is true 
that he had renounced certain worldly 
pleasures for religion’s sake ; but the dazzling 
vision of a sky all aflame with judgment 
shows him that at heart he has chosen the 
world: it is the world and the world-joy 
that he hankers after: he sees himself— 
professed Christian though he is—he sees 
himself, as he truly is, a worldling. He finds 
too that even the gift of the world will not 
suffice for the soul of man, that the very 
power which gives charm to art is the sense 
of, and the striving after, that which is more 
than the world. The gift of the world not 
being capable of satisfying him, he declared 
that he would live for love. Whereupon the 
voice in the vision replies with wonder that 
he has been so long in claiming love as his 
portion—for was he not a disciple of a faith 
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which was based on love? He has claimed 
a sort of merit in the small renunciations 
he made for religion’s sake, while he was the 
child of a religion which hinged upon a love 
which made no reckoning of any sacrifice for 
love’s sake. Did he think the story of the 
Love of Christ was a thing of no practical 
value or spiritual significance, a thing to be 
doubted or set aside because too good to be 
true, because it was a story of too much love ? 
In man’s esteem, judging from man’s hates 
and selfishness, it might seem too much love; 
but could it be so in very truth, or in God’s 
view ? 

He who in all His works below 

Adapted to the needs of man, 

Made love the basis of the plan— 


The. voice of the vision has wrought a 
change in this so-called Christian man. 
Now he is content to accept life as it was 
given him. He is content to encounter 
Darkness, hunger, toil, distress : 

Be all the earth a wilderness ! 

Only let me go on, go on, 

Still hoping ever and anon 

To reach one eve the Better Land ! 


As he makes this prayer, the figure in his 
vision changes and dilates. He knows 
Whom he has met. 


Then did the form expand, expand— 

I knew Him through the dread disguise 
As the whole God within His eyes 
Embraced me. 


Henceforward his joy is to think that he is 
not outside the divine Love, nor shut up 
within the narrow limits of earth. As he 
speaks the Easter dawn breaks, and he 
catches the glimpse of larger and brighter 
thoughts than he has before known: the 
measurelessness of the divine mercy spreads 
everywhere like the light of new morning, 
since Christ is risen. 

There is a saying of St. Paul’s which 
needs much careful thought and which calls 
us to wider realisation of what Christ is to 
mankind, “Though we have known Christ 
aftertheflesh yetnow henceforth knowwe Him 
no more,” are the Apostle’s words. Do they 
not summon us to recognise not merely the 
historical, but the Eternal Christ? Do they 
not mean that though Christ was manifested 
in time, yet that the Eternal Christ is and must 
be beyond and above all time? Is it not 
this Eternal Christ which all men—and pre- 
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eminently we ourselves and the men of our 
generation—need to know? And if a man 
shall be found who will tell us that he 
believes in a Christ who transcends all pic- 
tures and images which men may make of 
Him, who reveals Himself to human souls 
in divergent ways and in ways richly various 
because suited to man’s varying needs, and 
that this Eternal Christ is the Christ he can 
cling to and believe in—shall we say of such 
a man that he is not a Christian? If so, let 
Browning be so accounted; but if to be 
helped to realise a Christ, who is greater than 
any even inspired man can image forth, be a 
truly Christian work, then let us welcome 
Browning as a religious, nay a Christian 
teacher ; for this he has striven to do. 

Turn to the Epilogue to the poems en- 
titled “ Dramatis Persone” (vol. vii. 250, 
ed. 1888). First David appears and sings the 
old Hebrew Psalm, proclaiming how the glory 
of God fills his Temple. Then Renan follows 
with a dirge-like song, lamenting how the 
vision of divine glory has rolled away, and 
with its passing has passed the vision of that 
T'ace of Incarnate Love which had brought 
to the world its sweetest and sublimest hope. 
As Renan’s song ends, Browning takes up 
his parable. ‘The world is a problem to men 
indeed ; things change, advance and recede, 
but man follows and so his advance is se- 
cured. Need we mourn things lost when 
loss means gain, and we part with the lesser 
to find the nobler, with the transient to find 
the eternal. Shall we mourn the vanishing 
of David’s Temple when we find ourselves 
worshipping in a vaster one: 

Why, where's the need of Temple, when the walls 

O’ the world are that? What use of swells and 
falls 

From Levites’ choir, Priests’ cries and trumpet 
calls ? 


Shall we imagine that the Face of Everlast- 
ing Love can be lost because things change, 
That one Face, far from vanish, rather grows, 


Or decomposes but to recompose, 
Become my universe that feels and knows. 


One time, we are told, Browning read aloud 
this epilogue to his friend, Mrs. Sutherland 
Orr, and as he finished these lines which 
declared the Eternity of the Face which men 
bewailed as vanishing, he said : 

“ That face is the face of Christ. 
how I feel Him!” 


That is 
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By Mrs, A. K. H. FORBES 


ILLUSTRATED BY ARTHUR TWIDLE 


HE ward became my world—my 
everyday world, so to speak—I 
had another world—a Paradise, 
which, like the real Paradise, was 

far off. A world of dreams in which I would 
feel the children’s arms round my neck, and 
hear Milly crooning to herself bits of songs 
and hymns in her soft little voice, that 
always sounded to me like my brother 
Willie’s flute among the echoing caves at 
home. ‘There was no trouble in that world. 
I had forgotten its cares, its makings and 
mendings, plannings and _ savings, all its 
little vexations and crosses. Looking back 
on it from where I now lay it seemed all 





‘‘ Leaning on the arm of my bonnie nurse” 
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peace and quiet joy, like a sunny view from 
a hill-top when nothing but golden peaks f 
are seen on every side, and the dark valleys 
and steep rocky paths by which we have 
travelled are blotted out. Perhaps it will 
be the same in the new heavens and the 
new earth. If we have the power, or if we 
care to look back, we shall see a Father’s 
love shining everywhere, and the weary paths 
of grief and care through which we have 
passed will be forgotten. 

I had just bidden good-bye to my chil- 
dren, Mary and Robbie, and was watching 
tearfully their little figures walking hand in 
hand across the polished floor towards the 
door, when a tall un- 
couth -looking woman 
came between me and 
them, leaning on the 
arm of my _ bonnie 
nurse, and clutching 
nervously a huge faded 
carpet-bag. 

I heard her say some- 
thing about “ skiddery 
floors” and there being 
“qa terrible air o’ wind 
somewhere,” and then 
she stood still and 
scanned the place critic- 
ally. 

She had a hard face, 
rugged and deeply lined, 
weather-beaten as a 
sailor’s, with a firm jaw 
and thin compressed 
lips, a coarse woman 
one would have said but 
for her grey eyes which 
had a queer twinkle in 
them, capable of grim 
whimsical humour, and 
its opposite, deep feel- 
ing. She was dressed 
- incongruously, every- 
thing good, from the 
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***T thought ye’d forgotten to come, Weelum’ 


Paisley shawl to the substantial shoes, but 
nothing matched—a huge bundle of odd- 
ments, and put on awry. 

* Unco cauldriff,” was her criticism of the 
ward as she looked round the bare walls and 
high ceiling; then, as her gaze descended to 
the row of beds, an anxious, timid expression 
came into her eyes—she seemed afraid of 
what she might see. 

“TI suppose you are accustomed to a 
carpet on your floor,” said the nurse, direct- 
ing her steps to the vacant bed on my left. 

“Ye’re right—three o’ them, lass—ane 
abune the ither to save them, an’ keep the 
house warm, and—and—” looking doubt- 
fully at the narrow bed—* I’ve aye sleepit on 
a muckle four-posted bed wi’ red coortains 
roond it—never on a bare iron brander like 
that. I doot I winna be able to bide here.” 

Iknewfrom hervoice and accent and quaint 
way of expressing herself that she was Scotch. 














The nurse attempted a little dissertation 
on the value and necessity of pure air, but it 
was listened to sceptically. 

“Tf I’d been a wise woman I’d hae come 
an’ ta’en a look at the place afore I cam’ to 
bide,” she muttered, ‘but the best judg- 
ment whiles errs. But though I’ve come in 
that disna mean I canna win oot?” There 
was some anxiety in the tone with which she 
put the question. 

“ No one is kept against their will, but if 
you don’t want to stay you had better ¥ 

She cut the nurse’s sentence short. 

“T’ll bide—I’ll try it.” And then, as if 
nerving herself for some dire ordeal, she 
compressed her lips, and began with nervous 
haste to unpack her bag. 

“TI never could sleep in ony sheets but 
my ain,” she said, pulling out a parcel of 
linen. ‘ They'll be far ow’r wide for that 
bit narrow shelf, but ye can dooble them— 
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an’ there’s my nicht-goon an’ nicht-mutch,” 
laying them on the bed, “the border is 
unco crushed, but a ’talian iron wad put it 
a’ richt, an’ it’s a job I could do fine mysel’, 
if ye brought ane to me.” 

Her eyes went round the ward in search 
of the implement required, and failing to 
find one, came back to the bag and its con- 
tents. Theodds and ends and mis-ellaneous 
garments that she brought out of it was 
wonderful. Bits of flannel to put round her 
neck at night, a shawl to pin over her head, 
and another for her shoulders, a_ knitted 
jacket in case she should be cold, woollen 
mitts and sleeves and boots—and when all 
were spread out and explained she sat down 
on the chair between her bed and mine, and 
folded her arms and looked round her stolidly. 

By-and-by it seemed to strike her that 
she ought to be neighbourly, for, turning to 
me, she asked in her queer accent : 

“ An’ what ails you, my wumman ?” 

It was the beginning of confidences. I told 
her, and in turn put the same question to her. 

“It’s no’ for me to say,” was her cautious 
reply : “ they’l! ken best theirsels here, but I 
muckle dreed it’s what my mither dee’d o’, 
an’ that was cancer. Peety me !—” and a 
spasm passed over her face, whether of mental 
or physical pain I did not know. “ Peety 
me! I’ve hidden it for a year—hidden it till 
I could hide it nae langer! ” 

A great pity for this hard-faced woman 
crept into my heart: that wail, “hidden it till 
I could hide it nae langer,” told of weeks and 
months of silent agony, she had probably 
gone through her daily routine of duty un- 
complainingly and witha calm face, and those 
among whom she lived had never known there 
was aught amiss. Likely enough she had 
been blamed when she had so far forgotten 
herself as to be impatient and fretful. 

I remember speaking hopefully, and telling 
her of the skill of the doctors and the almost 
miracles of healing they performed, but it 
did not seem to move her; she sat silent a 
long time, looking vacantly round the walls 
and the line of beds as if she had no interest 
in anything. I wondered. what she was think- 
ing of. I learnt presently. 

“Ts yon the door out ?” she asked. 

‘Yes; and there’s another at the other 
end.” 

She looked from one to the other several 
times, so quickly and anxiously that I sus- 
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pected she meditated flight, and I wondered 
whether I should call some one to remon- 
strate with her. I expected to see her stuff 
all her belongings into the carpet-bag, and 
steal away, but she sat still, her face growing 
more hard and restrained every moment: she 
bit her lip and her eye grew moist, and by-and- 
by she stood up and beckoned to the nurse. 

“ Will ye gang, lass, an’ spier whether my 
man’s away ?” she said anxiously. ‘“ He said 
he’d come an’ see me when I was in my new 
quarters—if they didna hinder him—I had 
anither word to say to him.” 

So it was for ingress not egress that she 
asked about the door. 

“ An’, lass, if he’s gotten leave to come, 
ye’d better bring him, for he’s teemourous, 
an’ no’ used wi’ braw folk.” And having 
unburdened her mind she sat down again 
and waited. 

He must have been on his way, for the 
nurse was hardly out of the door when she 
was back again, and along with her a benign- 
looking old man, clad in thick grey home- 
spun, and waistcoat of many colours. His 
stiff white collar stood up to his ears, and a 
well-washed chequered neckcloth was neatly 
tied under hischin. He had a comfortable, 
well-cared-for look. His face was less rugged 
than hers, there were fewer lines on his broad 
white brow—how unnaturally white it looked 
beside his sunburnt cheeks !—and his eyes 
had a gentle, kindly expression. He came 
forward hesitatingly, apologetically—afraid to 
look to the right hand or the left, lest he 
should give offence. Even when his wife, with 
a certain gladness that one would scarcely 
have expected of her, uttered his name and 
beckoned to him, he scarcely quickened his 
steps. One could guess he was a backward, 
naturally refined man—one who would suffer 
rather than risk hurting any one’s feelings. 

“T thought ye’d forgotten to come, 
Weelum,” was her first remark. ‘I thought 
ye were away hame, an’ there was something 
I wanted to say.” 

He started visibly at those words “ away 
hame,” and the colour left his face. 

They had never been separated vefore, she 
told me afterwards, never since that winter 
afternoon eight-and-thirty years ago when the 
minister had joined their hands and pro- 
nounced them man and wife. 

“Tt was anent the calf, Weelum—it gets a 
wee bit oil-cake steepit in its milk.” 
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I wondered whether this was all she really 
had to say, or whether the commonplacewords 
were uttered to divert his mind from the 
trouble that was evidently bewildering him. 

“ Ye’re no’ listenin’.” 

** Oo, ay,” he said wearily. 

« An’, Weelum, ye’ll mind to gie the cooa 
warm mash before ye put her oot in the 
mornin’—an’—I’ve left everything to yer 
hand—for the morn, but the neist day - 

“ There'll be nae neist day for me, Kirsty, 
I fear,” he faltered as his head sank on his 
breast. 

His nature was the more gentle, the less 
reliant of the two, and he did not try to hide 
his feelings, but she feigned to view the 
matter carelessly. I say feigned, becausethere 
was a visible tightening of her hard lips and a 
wistful expression in her eyes as she glanced 
at his bent head, which showed she felt it. 

“It’s nae sense speakin’ that way,” she 
said almost harshly, “the wark has to be 
dune, an’ ye’re the only ane to dae it—an’ if 
ye dinna ye may settle to gang to the puir 
hoose—they’ll no be sweer to tak’ chairge 
0’ coo and calf, hoose an’ gear, I warrant.” 

No doubt she knew what would be the 
effect of that last touch to the picture, and 
had purposely added it. 

He lifted his head and swallowed some- 
thing in his throat. 

«« Aweel, Kirsty—what were ye sayin’? ” 

She went over the instructions again, 
expatiating, directing, moralising with a volu- 
bility almost incredible in one who was 
evidently suffering, and he heard, but without 
taking it in. 

It required little wit to see that she was 
the moving spirit in their home, the guide, 
the director, the manager of everything ; that 
without her he would be utterly at a loss, and 
he was not too proud to own it. 

“If we could only change places,” he 
sighed, “ye could thole fine wantin’ me, 
Kirsty—but I’m naething wantin’ you.” 

She made no reply. When she next spoke 
it was in a gentler, less dictatorial tone, 
though the ruling passion was still con- 
spicuous. 

“T’ll get better, Weelum, never fear, but 
it’s aye been my way to mak’ ready for the 
warst, as ye’ll mind when I sent ye ow’ the 
muir to spier what Ned Wilkie wanted for 
his little Ayrshire, when oor coo was no’ 
weel—an’ if I shouldna—but I will—yet if 
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I just shouldna it might be yer wisdom to 
sell a’thing an’ see if some honest folk wad 
tak’ ye in an’ fend for ye. Ye’d hae less 
fash, an’ less risk o’ loss. There’s some 
wad say tak anither wife, but, peety me! ye 
might hit on some wastrel that wadna be 
gude t’'ye—an’ me no’ at hand to wairn ye. 
If I’d kent a decent thrifty woman < 

She stopped short—there was a limit to 
the matters she could arrange. 

He sat dazed and bewildered ; possibly he 
had not heard her advice ; if he had it was 
making no impression. She seemed to be 
waiting for him to speak, but sorrow had 
sealed his lips. 

“Tt’s time ye were away, Weelum,” she 
said at length, and speaking with a voice less 
firm than usual. “It'll be dark afore ye win 
hame—an’ ye'll be wary o’ the brig end— 
ye ken the road to the inn whaur we put 
up the powny ?—If no’—somebody’ll direck 
ye—ye'll be fu’ weel—an’ I'll sune be back 
wi’ ye.” 

He started like one awaking from a dream, 
and passing his hand over his brow looked 
vacantly round the ward. Then, witha dim 
perception of what was to be next, held out 
both his horny hands and took hers. 

The hard face twitched convulsively, the 
thin lips quivered like a child’s. 

«“ Weelum,” she said faintly, voice and 
manner changing entirely, ‘‘ Weelum—ye’re 
an’ elder. They tell me ye can put upa 
powerfw’ prayer at the bedside ; ye micht put 
up ane enow for me.” 

Whether it was the uncommon sensation 
of being requested instead of commanded, or 
that the task was congenial and he realised 
that there was something in which he was 
ahead of her, it is hard to say, but his whole 
demeanour changed, he became almost digni- 
fied. 

“ An’ d’ye think I havena, Kirsty ?” he 
asked. ‘ D’ye think I’ve come here this day 
without askin’ a blessin-—— ?” 

“ Oh, ay—I ken,” she said humbly, “ an’ 
I hear ye aye at nichts—but at the sick-bed, 
Weelum—I’d fain hear ye—ance—before— 
before 

Was it pride in his reputed gift that 
prompted the request, or that craving of the 
soul for the help of a Hand stronger than 
man’s, which comes to us in our hours of 
need ? 

He looked away to the far end of the 
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ward, a kind of holy calm stole over his face, 
then he closed his eyes and lifted his right 
hand. ‘They did not kneel, neither did they 
stand up, they only bent their heads together, 
and I doubt whether any in the ward knew 
of their devotions but myself. 

His words I did not hear, nor did I seek 
to hear ; but I observed that when he ceased 
there was a more hopeful look on his face, 
and she regarded him almost reverently. 

A brief ‘ Fare-ye-weel, Kirsty,” from him, 
a few anxious instructions from her, and he 
was gone. 

I thought as I watched his bent figure 
passing dejectedly through the doorway, 
that my John, with all the cares of the 
children on his shoulders, was less to be 
pitied than this solitary, helpless old man. 

A few days afterwards, and on the eve of 
the operation which the doctors deemed 
necessary, I heard her say to the nurse, 
“ Tf my gudeman comes the day, will they let 
me see him ?” 
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*«Oh, yes,” was the answer given cheerily. 
“ If he comes you shall see him.” 

“« There’s twaree things I maun mind him 
o’,” she went on, speaking to herself, “the 
swine’s meal—an’ the cabbage plantin’—an’ 
a cairto’ sticks for winter kindlin’.” 

The nurse turned to me with a tear of 
pity in her bright eyes. 

“He'll never come again,” she whis- 
pered. “He is dead—the poor old 
man missed his way in the dark, for he 
was found next day in the stream near his 
house. How are we to tell her she is a 
widow ?” 

She never needed to be told. 

The operation proved too much for her; 
she sank rapidly. 

“Bid Weelum sell a’thing —an’ — 
corne—” were her last words. 

Perhaps on the opposite shore she would 
wonder to find that he who had always 
waited for her guidance had reached it 
before her. 





“Found next day in the stream” 
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SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN 


By THE REv. HUGH MACMILLAN, D.D., LL.D. 


FIRST EVENING 
KOHL 
‘Though thou rentest thy face with painting, in 
vain shalt thou make thyself fair.'"'"—Jer. iv. 30 
Read Psalm xlv. 


Hymn: ‘I want to be like Jesus” 


HE correct translation or these 
words is “ Though thou enlargest 
thine eyes with paint.” They refer 
to the custom of Eastern women, 

from the earliest times, painting their eyes 
with a dark pigment called kohl. When a 
line of this substance was made around the 
eyes, it made them look much larger and 
brighter. Names were given to infant girls 
from this curious practice. One of Job’s 
daughters was called Kerenhappuch, which 
means a horn or vessel for eye-paint, 
because she tried to increase her charms in 
this way. And you read how Jezebel 
painted her eyes when she heard that Jehu 
had come to Jezreel, in order that, as she 
looked out of the window of her palace, the 
conqueror, seeing her, might be captivated by 
her beauty, and so be induced to spare her. 

This strange custom of increasing the 
beauty of the eyes in the East had at first a 
useful origin. It was early found out that 
painting the eyes with some black material 
gave them a cool refreshing shadow from 
the burning glare of the sun, and so pre- 
vented ophthalmia or inflammation of the 
eyes, which is one of the greatest trials of 
hot dry climates. Afterwards what was thus 
used as a valuable niedical remedy was 
adopted as a means of gratifying personal 
vanity. In the same way it may be said 
that there is a black eye-paint of the soul. 
Its design is to cure the lust of the eye, the 
inflamed condition of the inner eye which 
ministers to pride and self-conceit, and en- 
larges the eye so that it wants more than its 
own fair share of the good things of life. 
But what was meant to prevent or be a 
remedy for a disease of the inner eye, is 
converted into a means of vain and foolish 
adornment. Many persons make their very 
humility itself a cause of pride. They 


boast of it. They put on what is called a 
graceful humility in order that others may 
admire them. This mock or false humility 
makes the person who assumes it uglier 
instead of fairer, and every one will see at 
once that it is a pretence. But if you paint 
the eye of the soul with the black paint of 
true humility, make your humility a real 
thing, a thing of your heart and life, which 
you do not want to show off, but to feel 
deeply yourself, then it will heal for you the 
disease of pride and _ self-righteousness, 
contract your eye so that you will he satisfied 
with your position in the world, and learn in 
whatever condition you are therewith to be 
content, and make you truly fair in the eyes 
of all good people. 

The best way to prevent snow-blindness 
when climbing the high Alps is to smear a 
patch of soot immediately under the eyes, or 
to make the nose black. ‘Travellers who try 
this seemingly ridiculous plan have found 
it very effectual in every case. That was 
the kind of remedy which God applied to 
Paul to prevent him from being high-minded 
because he was transported to the seventh 
heaven, and heard and saw the most glorious 
things. God gave him a thorn in the flesh, 
some disease in his eyes, and it made him 
humble, so that he gloried in his infirmity, 
because thereby the grace of God was more 
beautifully seen in him and by him. And 
so, when you climb the lofty hill of holiness, 
you need to have the inner eye painted with 
this dark substance of lowliness and meek- 
ness, lest you be dazzled and blinded, and 
think too much of yourselves. And thus what 
abases you truly exalts you; what seems to 
make you ugly makes you fairer in the eyes 
of God and man. 

The Church of Laodicea, you remember, 
painted its eyes with kohl, and it was beauti- 
ful in its own sight, and thought that it was 
beautiful in the sight of all others also. 
But Christ wanted it to wash away this 
blinding eye-paint, and buy of Him eye- 
salve that it might see its real condition. 
And you know the eye-salve of the ancients 
caused the eye to smart on its first applica- 
tion. And the collyrion or eye-salve which 
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Christ applied to the eye of the Church of 
Laodicea caused a wholesome smart, for it 
made it see that it was poor and miserable 
and blind and naked, and caused it to go to 
Christ Himself for the supply of all its needs. 
Now Christ wants you to get this heavenly 
eye-salve. It will cause the eye of your soul 
to smart. It is humbling to see yourselves 
as you truly are in the sight of God; but it 
is wholesome if it makes you seek to have 
the beauty of the Lord your God upon you, 
and not any beauty that man can give. 

At the stage of life at which you now are, 
you have no temptation and no need to use 
artificial adornments. Your faces are fair 
with youthful innocence and health and 
pure natural living. AndI do not need to 
warn you against such a practice as the 
prophet Jeremiah denounced in his day. In 
vain by artificial methods will any one seek 
to be made beautiful. You cannot produce 
true lasting beauty in your common natural 
life by outward applications. It must come 
from within; it must come from the heart, 
and be the outward sign of a_ beautiful 
nature. And in your spiritual life you can- 
not make yourselves truly fair by any outward 
adorning of profession and putting on the 
appearance of goodness. You cannot make 
your eyes shine truly and lastingly with any 
outward happiness which the world can give, 
unless you have the joy of the Lord in your 
heart.. When your heart is right with God, 
and made pureand glad with His love, then 
you cannot but think of and practise what- 
ever things are lovely; and all will admire 
the image of God which you thus present in 
your face and life. 


SECOND EVENING 
THE DIVINE HAMMER 


“Is not my word... like a hammer that breaketh 
the rock in pieces? "—Jer. xxiii. 29 


Read Hosea xiv. 


Hymn: ‘O for a heart to praise my God" 


THERE was no prayer more frequentiy upon 
the lips of that great scientific man, Michael 
Faraday, than this. He used often to con- 
duct the humble service of the small sect of 
Christians, called Sandemanians, to which 
he belonged, in their little church. Putting 
aside altogether on such occasions his great 
scientific fame and knowledge, he would 
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pray fervently that the Word of God might 
be as a hammer, breaking the hard rock of 
man’s heart in pieces, and bringing every 
proud and high thought into subjection to 
the rule of God. And the answer to the 
prayer in his own case tended to foster the 
childlike humility and meekness which was 
one of the most beautiful ornaments of his 
character. 

The image of a hammer was a favourite 
one with Jeremiah. He had to reprove 
the obstinacy and hard-heartedness of 
his people. He told them that Babylon 
would be a hammer in God’s hand to break 
them in pieces ; and that in its turn, when it 
had served this purpose, it would itself be 
broken. Another and a stronger hammer 
would break it. ‘ How,” he said, “is the 
hammer of the whole earth cut asunder and 
broken!” The Jews were smitten with 
God’s hammer more frequently than any other 
nation because they sinned against greater 
privileges and blessings, and hardened them- 
selves more against God’s tender mercies. 

But God did not make use of enemies as 
hammers merely to destroy His people; He 
made use of their own countrymen as ham- 
mers to save them. The most heroic period 
in the history of the Jews was during the 
wars of the Maccabees, which are not re- 
corded in the Bible, because they happened 
in the silent gap between the Old Testament 
and the New. These wars were carried on 
against the heathen oppressors of the Holy 
Land by Judas and his brethren and his de- 
scendants ; and so great was the success of 
Judas that he received the name of Macca- 
beeus (from maccab, a hammer) ; and, all his 
family, whose right name was “ Asmonean,” 
were known afterwards as Maccabees, or 
“ Hammer-men.” And we read how the 
famous Charles Martel, the father of Charle- 
magne, who was king of the French in all but 
name in the eighth century, received the 
name of “ Martel,” which signifies a hammer, 
because he conquered the Moors, and de- 
livered Western Europe from the power of 
the false prophet. 

One of the days of our week is called 
Thursday, because it used to be devoted by 
our pagan ancestors to the worship of Thor, 
the great god of the Northern nations ; and 
the characteristic weapon of Thor was a great 
hammer, with which he broke the rock to 
pieces, and beat the iron from them into 
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swords and ploughshares. So the living and 
true God appears to us at times like that 
false god. The first thing that He requires 
to do with us is to break our stony hearts. 
That was what God had to do with the rocks 
at first in order that creatures might live 
upon the earth at all. Were the earth left 
merely as a great hard rock, as it was origi- 
nally, there could be no plant or animal life 
possible upon its surface. The soil in which 
man’s bread is grown and reaped is formed 
by God breaking the rock to pieces by 
frosts and heat and rain, by earthquake and 
voleano, and storm and flood, His mighty 
hammers. And what He had to do with the 
earth He has to do with human hearts, in 
order that the seed of His Word may grow 
there and yield the fruit that is unto holi- 
ness. 

A block of granite is bare and barren. On 
its hard surface only a few equally hard 
lichens can live. Break the block to pieces, 
and crush the pieces to powder, and by-and- 
by there will appear on the soil thus formed 
a large variety of plants, grasses and flowers. 
Under the influence of rain and sunshine, 
and the culture of man, corn will grow in it, 
and fruit-trees will produce blossom and 
fruit. The granite block has in it all the 
elements that a plant needs for its nourish- 
ment; but they are hopelessly locked in it so 
long as it remains a solid block of stone. 
The elements of fertility in it must be re- 
leased by the block being ground to powder 
by nature’s agencies. And often the hardest 
heart has the richest materials for soil-making. 
And God uses the same instrumentality to 
break the stony heart in pieces which nature 
does in the case of the granite boulder. The 
heat and cold, the winter and summer, the 
warnings and invitations, the threatenings 
and promises of God’s Word are the hammers 
by which God makes the heart contrite and 
the spirit broken, so that it may become good 
soil in which to receive and grow the seed 
of eternal life. 

It takes a long time by the slow agencies of 
nature to grind down a granite boulder into 
soil ; but God by His wonderful means of 
grace can change a heart of stone into a heart 
of flesh, full of all holy affections and desires, 
in avery short time. ‘To-day if ye will hear 
His voice harden not your heart.” Let the 
kingdom of heaven come to you with de- 
monstration of the Spirit and with power ; 
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and then you will no longer be a stony- 
ground hearer of the Word, but the Word 
will sink into your heart as into good soil, 
and will bring forth manifold. A broken 
and acontrite heart is a pleasing sacrifice to 
God ; and till you yield it to Him, He will 
keep beating at your heart with the hammer 
of His providence and grace. Yield at once, 
and the hammer will be converted into the 
ploughshare, and you will, under God’s 
gentlest dealings, in the fine soil of your 
heart, produce the peaceable fruits of 
righteousness to the praise of the glory of 
His grace. 


THIRD EVENING 
A TREE OF LIFE 
** She is a tree of life to them that lay hold upon 
her.”"—Prov iii. 18 
Read Rev. xxii. 1-8 and 14 


Hymn: “ Fair waved the golden corn”’ 


HEAVENLY wisdom, the wisdom that God’s 
Spirit gives us, and that makes us truly wise, 
is compared, you observe, not to a fruit of 
of the tree of life, but to the tree of life itself. 
It is far more than a fruit, it is the whole 
tree that bears a large crop of fruit, and that 
repeats this crop year after year. An apple 
or an orange is a delightful thing to get at 
the time. It is pleasant and refreshing to 
eat; but the pleasure and the refreshment 
are soon over, and you want another one, 
and still another one. But an orange or an 
apple tree gives you a whole harvest of 
oranges and apples, and a regular succession 
of such harvests as long as you live. ‘This 
was what our first parents had in the garden 
of Eden—a tree of life planted in the midst 
of their own possessions, yielding them 
abundance of fruit each season, which nour- 
ished and prolonged their life in health and 
happiness. They did not get some fruit 
from God’s garden, as the reward of keeping 
His holy commandments; they got the 
whole tree that yielded the fruit as their own, 
planted in their own garden, within easy 
reach oi their hand to pluck every day. It 
was never barren nor unfruitful. It had no 
winter time of desolation. It had always a 
summer luxuriance. They could get fruit 
from it any time they wanted it. And when 
the lost garden is to be given back to us in 
heaven, in the Paradise restored, we are told 
that in the midst of it there is the tree of life 
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that bears each month twelve manner of 
fruits. It is like an orange tree that has 
always on it flowers and fruits. 

And the Spirit of God says, “To him that 
overcometh will 1 give to eat of the tree of 
life.” Observe the peculiarity of the expres- 
sion. He does not say, “ Will I give to eat 
of the fruit of the tree of life ; ” for that would 
limit the reward, and make it a much smaller 
thing. The eating of the fruit would soon 
be over, and then there would be nothing 
more to look for. But He says, “ Will I give 
to eat of the tree of life,” meaning thereby 
that all the fruitfulness of the tree will be 
placed at our disposal; not a specimen of 
the fruit, nor even the whole crop of any one 
season, but all the harvests which the tree of 
life is capable of producing—all its possi- 
bilities of blessing; not only the tweive 
manner of fruits yielded every month, but 
the very leaves that are for the healing of all 
the ills that flesh is heir to. 

What Satan gives you when you yield to 
his temptation is a fruit that seems very 
beautiful and satisfying in appearance ; but 
when you taste it you find it to be bitter as 
an apple of Sodom, full of nauseous dust 
and ashes. But what Jesus gives you, when 
you overcome the temptation of Satan, and 
do His own righteous commandments, is not 
a fruit beautiful in appearance and rich and 
luscious and satisfying in the eating, but the 
fruit-bearing tree. He gives you, as Mrs. 
Browning so beautifully says in the “ Lay of 
the Brown Rosary,” not a single rose, but 


A rose tree that beareth seven times seven. 


Wisdom is always said to be, not a fruit ot 
life, but a tree of life; and Jesus says of 
Himself, “I am the true vine ”—-signifying 
thereby that all the boundless possibilities, all 
the limitless capacities of fruitfulness, of 
growth and life that are implied in the very 
idea of a vine, are in Him, and are to be 
derived from Him by the branches that are 
united to Him by a living faith. 

How wonderful is the thought that what 
is given to those who ate the forbidden fruit, 
is by the grace of God, on their repentance, 
not a mere fruit of the tree of life, but the 
whole tree with all its power and product of 
fruitfulness. It is not a mere thing that you 
get, but a living person. It is not a mere 
blessing from Christ, but Christ Himself. 
It is not merely pardon, and purity and 
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peace, and all the benefits of salvation which 
Christ imparts, that you obtain when you 
believe in Him, but Christ Himself as your 
satisfying everlasting portion. All the gifts 
of Christ without Christ Himself would not 
satisfy you; but you get all the gifts that He 
can bestow with Himself and in Himself. 
If you are Christ’s, all things are yours—life 
and death, things present and things to 
come. You thus realise vividly how sin is 
limitation and grace expansion ; how sin robs 
you, and restricts your life, and makes you 
poor, while divine wisdom enriches and 
enlarges your whole being. Sin is a for- 
bidden fruit ; wisdom is a fruit-bearing tree 
of life. 

How striking is the contrast between the 
way in which you get the fruit of sin, and that 
in which you obtain the tree of life! You 
stretch out your hand to pluck the forbidcen 
fruit. You take it yourself in defiance of God’s 
command, by force, by deceit, by methods 
that cost you toil and pain. But God gives 
you to eat of the tree of life. You have not 
to stretch forth the hand to pluck it; it is 
given into your hand, into your mouth. God’s 
unspeakable gift is freely bestowed. You 
will not have to go to things without yourself 
for your true joy ; you will be satisfied from 
yourself. Christ’s joy will be in you, and 
your joy will be full. Surely this is wisdom 
indeed, wisdom that is worth having! And 
all this wonderful life-giving, life-prolonging, 
life-satisfying tree springs up in you from the 
little seed of faith and love towards the Lord 
Jesus Christ sown in your heart from God’s 
Word. 


FOURTH EVENING 
STILL WATERS 


‘* He leadeth me beside the still waters.’’— 
Psalm xxiii, 2 
Read Psalm xxiii. 


Hymn: ‘ By cool Siloam’s shady rill" 


Wuat a charming scene is pictured to your 
mind by these beautiful words! It is the 
afternoon, the hottest hour of the day on the 
bare rugged hills of Gilead. The air is 
quivering with the heat; and the white 
glaring limestone rocks look as if they were 
blistered with the fiery sunshine. Sheep 
never eat during the heat of the day in the 
East. Throughout the whole summer and far 
on into the autumn, they feed on the hills by 
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night, and rest during the day. And there- 
fore the shepherd is leading his flock to some 
shady dell, where a little stream is shining 
among the sedges. Its waters make a soft 
green carpet of grass for their shimmering 
feet, and its dreamlike music lulls the soul 
to sleep. Both the shepherd and his sheep 
enjoy the coolness and peacefulness of the 
spot. 

The streams of Giiead, where David was 
when he composed his Shepherd Psalm, rush 
abruptly down the steep mountain-side, and 
leap from ledge to ledge of the rocks in a 
perfect passion of white waterfalls ; and it is 
only here and there that there are level 
spaces where the wild waters are stilled. 
How grateful are such quiet waters in con- 
trast with the foaming cataracts higher up! 
rheir stillness seems all the stiller because of 
the previous struggling among the rocks. 
How do the weary feet, bruised amid path- 
less wilds, feel the luxury of walking on the 
soft green sward on the bank of a tranquil 
stream! Andso indescribably pleasant was 
the quiet repose of David’s soul in the green 
retreat in Gilead, after the terrible trials 
through which he had passed in fleeing from 
his son Absalom. Never had his faith been 
so simple and his trust so childlike. God 
gave him back beside the still waters all the 
freshness and fairness of his early youth. 
He returned from the cares and weariness 
of later years to the simplicity of his youthful 
shepherd life in Bethlehem. 

And so you, too, breathe the atmosphere 
of your earliest childhood, after your first hard 
experiences of life, beside these still waters. 
Feeling underneath you the everlasting arms, 
and reposing on the busom of infinite love, 
your heart is resting, as the beautiful hymn 
says, “at the secret source of every precious 
thing.” The still waters are indeed a 
lovely image of those enjoyments that are 
quiet and gentle, and are therefore truest 
and most satisfying—the things that belong 
to your peace. ‘The Lord’s Day, the ser- 
vices of the sanctuary, the summer holiday, 
the time of recovery from illness, the season 
of holy meditation, these are all experiences 
m which God is leading you beside the 
waters of rest. 

It has been observed that sheep will not 
drink from a stream whose swift current 
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foams and roars among the rough rocks in 
its bed. ‘They invariably seek some other 
part of the stream where the water is so calm 
and still that scarcely a ripple breaks its sur- 
face. ‘The Good Shepherd leads His sheep 
by the still waters because He knows what 
is good for them; what their own right in- 
stincts, if unperverted, would guide them to 
find out. Still waters are best for young 
people, for beside them you can satisfy your 
natural thirst for pleasure in a gentle and 
leisurely way, without being terrified by the 
swift rush and the loud noise of the foaming 
rapids. Not as the world giveth does Jesus 
give you. The world gives pleasures that 
excite and exhaust you, restless ambitions, 
unsatisfied desires, which are like the swirling 
waters that confuse the mind and stun the 
senses, and threaten to carry you away as 
with an overflowing flood to some dark pool 
among the rocks, where you may be drowned. 
But Jesus gives you gentle pleasures that 
soothe and refresh you, chastened affections, 
meek desires, loving dispositions. He gives 
you the joy that comes from your innocent 
games and amusements, from the pure affec- 
tions of home, from the pursuits of know- 
ledge, and from the glow of perfect health, 
which enables you to enjoy themall thoroughly, 
and makes living itself a pleasure. 

The Good Shepherd forbids you no plea- 
sure that will make you better and happier. 
He only forbids the indulgences which make 
all the waste and misery of life. He knows 
that the swift current of temptation is al- 
ways so near that its roar may be heard and 
its rush felt even when the waters are stillest 
There is a point where the river that falls 
over the cliffs of Niagara is calmand smooth, 
and you can cross over it in a boat easily and 
pleasantly. But below that point you are 
slowly and insensibly drawn into the rapids, 
and then all is over with you. God keep 
you at that point of safety all your life! 
There you will find the pastures always soft 
and green for your tread. ‘There you will 
see the brown glistening pebbles at the 
bettom, over which the freckled water gently 
ripples, like the smile in the hazel eyes you 
love best. And there, reflected on the sur 
face, the glory of heaven wi!l so widen the 
still waters that they will take it all in and 
become a part of it. 








































OUR PRIZE 


THE following are the awards for this month’s 


THE RIVERS OF THE BIBLE 
I 


‘tian and Hopeful arrived at the 


river which separated them from the City 


WHEN Chri 


they wer 


} bound for, they were in doubt 
wheth 


“it could be crossed in safety. On 
inquiring if the waters were all of one depth, 
an angel replied that they would find them 
deep or shallow “according as they believed 
in the King of the place.” ‘This answer 
applies to many incidents connected with 
the rivers of the Bible. The waters of the 
Jordan, which flows through the land of 
Palestine, were divided by Joshua, Elijah, 
and Elisha; Naaman was healed of his 
leprosy by bathing in them, in spite of his 
opinion that the Abana and Pharpar, rivers 
of Damascus, “were better than all the 
waters of Israel.” In the New Testament, 
baptism, or being immersed in the river, w2s 
a sign of the spiritual cleansing of the soul 
from: sin. Christ Himself was baptized in 
the Jordan by John the Baptist. 

The name of Moses, the man of God, 
signifying “saved from the water,” is con 
nected with the Nile, “ th 
Egypt.” 

The boundaries of the Garden of Eden 
were formed by four rivers, two of which are 


great river of 


known at the present day as the Euphrates 
and ‘Tigris. These two rivers and the 
Chebar, mentioned by Ezekiel, watered the 
‘ountry of Babylonia, where the Jews were 
‘arried away captive. “By the rivers of 
Jabylon, there we sat down; 


when we remembered Zion.” 
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The Kedron, a small river which flowed 
between Jerusalem and the garden of Geth- 
semane, was crossed by Christ and the 
disciples on the night of the betrayal. 

The power and the kingdom of Christ ar« 
described in Ezekiel’s vision of the waters, 
which flowed from the House of God in an 
ever-deepening stream, like the pure river 
seen by St. John, “clear as crystal, proceed- 
ing out of the Throne of God.” We read 
that all who come near these waters will 


COMPETITION 


be healed, and that “everything shall live 


whither the river cometh.” 


Isaiah twice compares the peace which 
God promises to those who fear him, to a 
river, though a river with its rapid flow and 
ceaseless activity is not the symbol on 
would expect for calmness and rest. It i 
evident that this peace is no state of stagna 
tion or: indolence, but manifests itself in a 
life which is ever pressing forward, and which 
is not turned out of its course by hindrance 
and obstacles. 

A, M. NESHAM, 
Garelochhead, Dunbartonshir< 


II 


THE story of these rivers is most varied and 
interesting, from that great fourfold river 
which watered the fair garden where ou 
first parents lived, down to the crystal strean 
from the Throne of God, revealed less than 
Igo0o years ago to the 
Patmos. 

From the rolling flood of the rich Nile, 
which brought health and food to Egypt 


aged prisoner oi 


toiling slaves, and amongst whose waving 
bulrushes the sturdy infant Moses floated, 
to the little brook Cherith, which supplied 
the lonely prophet Elijah’s need, until under 
the hot sun it dried up—one and all teach 
us precious lessons of cur Heavenly Father’s 
care and bounty, especially in supplying in 
those Eastern lands the life-giving cooling 
water. 

Many of our brightest childhood day 
recall incidents of river and stream, and s« 
in Holy Writ we can picture to ourselves 
clearly the dipping seven times in the narrow 
Jordan, often shallow and muddy, of th 
proud Naaman, who but for his wise servin 
men would have chosen his native 


Pharpar, and so missed the offe 





also remember the evening of Baal’s ov 
throw, when the little brook Kishon, dyed 
deeply by the blood of the 450 fals 
prophets, ran down by Carmel’s height int 
the Great Sea. We sympathise with the cap 
tive prophet Ezekiel, to whom, on the banks 
of the Chebar in his heathen home, were 
given wondrous heavenly visions; and we sei 
Daniel on his knees in prayer on the margin 
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it Hiddekel in far-off Babylon, as 





ll as Paul, six hundred years later, taking 
ut in the little meeting for prayer at the 
iverside at Philippi. 

proclaim the reality of a prayer-hearing and 


Surely all these scenes 


a prayer answering God ? 

rhe Jordan in all sacred narrative 
yre-eminent, when we remember its standing 
vall of water and pile of memorial stones in 


stands 
! 
Joshua’s days ; its sudden parting for Elijah, 
ind again for Elisha; and, most prized of 
all, as the scene of the baptism of our Lord. 

We 


strange source in the desert rock has left us 


cannot overlook one river, whose 
. glorious lesson of Divine mercy and pro- 
vision; and, though without a name, we 
the 


daily supply of the host of Israel, led and 


remember how for forty years it was 


ake 
YeNtic 


guided under the meek and Moses, 
the servant of God. 
WILLIAM SHAW, 


Bangor, Co. Down, 


III 


Ricu with historical meaning are the names 
of the Nile, Euphrates, Kishon, Jordan, and 
other rivers found in Bible story. 

What child does not delight in the picture 
of the infant Moses lying in his little basket 
of bulrushes as it floated on the river Nile, 
that bread-giver of Egypt, whose source was 
left to nineteenth-century civilisation to dis- 
cover? or whose heart has not been stirred 
by that story of warlike triumph over those 
mighty swept away by “that ancient river, 
the river Kishon ” ? 

At the command of the one true God, the 
patriarch Abraham left his home by the 
banks of the Euphrates to seek that country 
of which the boundary river was the Jordan ; 
the river which physically dividing the land 
of the Hebrews from other nations, came in 
time to be an emblem of the crossing over 
from this world into the Better World 
beyond. 

As soon as the feet of God’s priests were 
dipped in its waters, they divided to let the 
servants of the Most High, carrying their 
sacred burden, pass through. 

Near its banks stood Jehovah’s messen- 
gers, Elijah and Elisha, when, after its waters 

* had been parted, the stern prophet ascended 
to Heaven in his chariot of fire. 

It was the river chosen to show forth 


atS 


God’s healing learn from the 


order given to Naaman, the Syrian leper, to 


power, as we 


wash himself seven times in its waters, which 
when he had done, his flesh came 
that of a little child. 

In New Testament history we read of how 


again as 


the converts of the stern Baptist showed 
their repentance by being baptized in its 
waters: and it even received in them our 
Lord Himself, when those standing by its 


banks hcsrd a Voice from Heaven saying, 
“This is my beloved Son, hear ye Him.” 
By the side of the brook or rive r Jabbok 
the patriarch Jacob wrestled with his Maker. 
From his household the stream divided him, 
and he God. When 
them, was 


was alone with he 


crossed over to rejoin he no 
longer Jacob, a supplanter, but Israel, for as 
a prince he had had power with God, and 
had prevailed. 

By a river side God’s worship was kept 
alive in Philippi ; and, lastly, in Revelation 
we read of the river which watered the City 
ol God. 

ANNIE TAYLOR, 


Edinburgh. 


IV 


From the time when “a river went out of 
Eden to water the garden,” 
St. John the pure 
river of water of life, clear as crystal, pro- 
ceeding out of the throne of God and of the 
Bible, actual and 


allegorical, are streams of blessing whose 


until the day that 
Divine was shown 


6a 


Lamb,” the rivers of the 
praises are sung by Psalmist and Seer. 

The Jordan, the Euphrates, and the Nileare 
The 
first, whose name signifies “the Descender,” 
rises in Palestine 1000 feet above the Medi- 
terranean, and its narrow stream rushes down 
between steep banks in a straight course, 
flowing through the lakes of Merom end 
Galilee, onward, until it finally empties itself 


the three most remarkable Bible rivers. 


into the Dead Sea, below the level of any 
But even more interesting than 
features are the associations 
with the Jordan. Here the 
Israelites through its miraculously divided 
waters entered the Land ; 
also the water-gates were flung back for 
Elijah about to take his heavenward journey, 
and here Naaman entered into faith and 
purity. From its banks sounded John’s 


other river. 
its natural 
connected 


Promised here 
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proclamation of the Kingdom of Heaven, 
and here the King began His Royal progress. 

The broad river Euphrates, winding slowly 
through the plains of Assyria, recalls two 
scenes of striking contrast. Somewhere near 
its banks was the Garden of the Lord, 
dressed and kept by His innocent children ; 
and here, in a strange land, centuries later, 
His repentant children sat down and wept, 
hanging their silent harps upon the willows. 
It was the scene of the prophetical signs of 
Jeremiah, as the river Chebar was of the 
visions of Ezekiel. 

The river of Egypt, the Nile, distinguished 
from the brook of Egypt, the Rhinocolura, is 
especially connected with the life of Moses; 
and is also prominent in the prophecies 
concerning the land so dependent upon its 
fertilising waters. 

Abana and Pharpar, “rivers of Damascus,” 
are small branches of the Barada. 

Other Bible rivers are mere brooks and 
tribal boundaries, but some are scenes of 
interesting events. “That ancient river, the 
river Kishon,” celebrated in Deborah’s song, 
was the scene of the discomfiture of Sisera’s 
host, and of the slaughter of the prophets 
of Baal. By the river Jabbok, Jacob wrestled 
with God in prayer; and over Kedron 
passed at different times two kingly forms, 
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bowed by anguish of conspiracy and _ be- 
trayal. 
A. LONGLAND, 
Warboys, Hunts. 





COMPETITION FOR DECEMBER 


The subject for the December Competition was an- 
nounced in our September number, 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


WE shall be pleased to receive photographs with a 
view to publication, and ask those who intend to 
submit prints to note the following rules : 

1. The photographs must be taken by the sender, 
or the sender must transmit with them a permission 
to use them signed by the actual photographer. 

2. Photographs may be sent in mounted or un- 
mounied, but they should be packed so as to ensure 
them against damage during transit. 

3. Each photograph must be accompanied by one 
hundred to two hundred words giving particulars 
as tothe interest of the picture. 

4. Full name and address should be given on the 
back of each photograph. 

5. Photographs accompanied by stamped and 
addressed envelopes will be returned if ineligible, 
although the publishers do not hold themselves 
responsible for accidental loss. 

6. For the right to reproduce each photograph 
we use, an honorarium of 7s. 6d. will be paid. 





Se 3 et 


AT ST. GALL, a.p. 850 


WitHoUvT a slip, without a blot, 
The monk transcribed with loving care 
What treasured text it matters not, 


Of homily or prayer. 


And as he toiled, with sudden thrill, 
From bough of beech or spire of pine, 
A blackbird with his golden bill 
Fluted a strain divine. 


The busy fingers ceased to write ; 
But, while the blackbird sung, 

The monk found rhymes for his delight 
In Erin’s witching tongue ; 


And penned them thus, with starry look 
And simple heart aglow, 

Upon the margin of his book, 
A thousand years ago : 


“Great woods and high do ring me round : 
Now, from my pages closely lined, 

A blackbird with angelic sound 
Distracts my gladdened mind. 


“Most sweet he sings upon the tree, 
Concealed among the leaves of green ; 
May God take equal joy in me,— 
So love me, too, unseen !” 


G. D.C, 
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WiEN Christ foreshadowed His sufferings, death, 
and resurrection, Peter, we are told, rebuked Him, 
saying, ‘‘ Beit far from Thee, O Lord : this shall not 
beunto Thee.” The reply was the stern utterance, 
‘Get thee behind me, Satan; thou art an offence 
unto me.” ~ In commenting upon this passage 
Professor Long points out that a familiarity with 
Oriental usage of the term Satan will relieve it of 
itsapparent harshness. What was doubtless meant 
was that the suggestion of refusing to endure suf- 
fering was to be spurned and rejected as coming 
from Satan. Throughout the East in general the 
word ‘‘ Satan,”’ while retaining its original meaning 
of the adversary, the accuser, and the prince of 
evil spirits, yet is in frequent use also as a term 
expressive of sly cunning, or of special expertness 
in any particular craft or occupation. A mother 
will even speak of her son who causes her anxiety 
as ‘‘a real sheytan,”’ where a Western mother would 
perhaps say that he was ‘‘a cunning rogue.” At 
school the best athlete may be called by his 
school-fellows ‘‘asheytan ’’—just as our cricketers 
speak of a ‘‘demon bowler.” A cyclist a few years 
ago, while attempting to pass through Kurdistan 
on his wheel, was shot by a man who thought there 
was something satanic in the way in which he spun 
along over the ground. The popular name in Asia 
Minor for the bicycle is ‘‘ Sheytan arabassi ’—that 
is, ‘Satan's carriage.” It is, therefore, not 
surprising that the attribution of a sly cunning or 
power of deception implied in the term ‘‘ Satan” 
should even excite a certain degree of admiration, 
and that to call a persona ‘‘sheytan’’ might be 
considered complimentary rather than otherwise. 


Tue Argentine Republic is suffering from the ways 
of the spider. Any one who takes an early morning 
walk during these autumn days where the spiders 
have spun their webs cannot fail to notice how 
each tiny thread holds the dew. Particularly 
beautiful do the commons appear where the gorse 
bushes abound. Each bush and almost every 
branch is connected by a series of lace-like threads 
exquisite in design and perfect in workmanship, and 
so heavily dew-laden that the common looks like a 
spider settlement. In the Argentine these web- 
spinning spiders are so plentiful that they have 
completely disorganised the telegraph department, 
As soon as dew falls or a shower of rain comes up, 
every microscopic thread, with which the wires 
abound, becomes wet and establishes a minute leak. 
The effect of thousands and millions of such leaks is 
practically to stop the operation of the lines, and the 
Government telegraph department, especially in 
Buenos Ayres, has been put to vast inconvenience. 


WHAT-NOT 


A number of expedients have been tried, but to no 
avail. On the important line between Buenos 
Ayres and Rosario the effect of the spider webs is 
to cut down the speed of working from 300 or 400 
to thirty messages an hour. The Government has 
just determined, as a last resort, to connect the twvo 
points by an underground cable about one hun- 
dred and fifty miles long. 


Tue claims of Sunday are making themselves heard 
in Paris, even in these Exposition days, and they 
are receiving official recognition. The Minister of 
Commerce and the Under Secretary of Posts and 
Telegraphs issued a to the 
Chambers of Commerce, asking whether they 
thought it wise to close the post-offices at noon on 
Sunday. 


recently circular 


The proposition was strongly supported, 
and is likely soon to be given atrial. The scheme 
promises to find favour among business houses, who 
think the Sunday afternoon 
deliveries quite needless and burdensome. If once 
the rule is put into force, those stores which still 
keep open on Sunday will probably be closed. 
There is no immediate likelihood that the Puritan 
Sunday will find favour on the Continent, but the 


present system ot! 


closing of the post-offices early in the day brings it 
a step nearer being a day of rest. 


In Wales, on the confines of Monmouthshire and 
Breconshire, is a little village called Beaufort. 
It isa typical collection of colliers’ huts, built among 
bleak, barren hills. The collier's life is none too 
easy, and, compared with most of us, he has appar- 
ently but little to be thankful for. The pit’s mouth is 
from one to two miles away from the village, and 
work begins at 5.30 in the morning and does not 
end until 5 o'clock at night. Yet this class of 
hard-working men, upon whom we depend for much 
of our comfort, sets a splendid example in cheer- 
fulness and thankfulness. A few years ago there 
was but little Church work in Beaufort, until some 
mission services were set on foot ; and strangely 
enough, they were held in the club-room of a public- 
house. This meeting place was succeeded by a 
little church, which has now proved so small thata 
chancel and parish room must be added. But 
funds, it was felt, would not be forthcoming to 
carry through all the necessary alterations ; and 
while willing to help to their uttermost, the miners 
could not give as much as they would like. So 
they did a really heroic thing. Tired and grimy, 
when rest was their due, they ungrudgingly met 
night after night and dug out the soil in readiness 
for the foundation. Every worker brought his 
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own pick or shovel or wheelbarrow, and for four 
weeks plodded on, excavating two hundred tons of 
rocky soil in readiness for the foundation. The 
children did their share by carrying water to the 
thirstymen. The last shovelfulsof earth werethrown 
out amidst ringing cheers. Few churches will be 
so endeared to their congregation, and in their 
own rough way the miners have shown something 
of the spirit which prompted the church-building 
monks to erect a beautiful house of prayer. Theirs 
will be the pride and theirs the satisfaction when 
they worship in the enlarged church. Such joyful 
work means joyful hours of prayer and praise. 


Tue Rev. Dr. Clark, in describing the growth of the 
Christian Endeavour Society, touched upon the 
last discourse delivered by Dr. A. J. Gordon, of 
Boston. Dr. Gordon told a story and pointed a 
moral to the young men of Boston—that message 
and story Dr. Clark desires to pass on to the young 
people of England. ‘‘ Never say No to God!” 
was Dr. Gordon's theme. And this is the way he 
illustrated this message. He said that when 
William Carey died one of his fellow ministers 
preached a funeral sermon concerning him in 
which he made the very singular statement that 
William Carey, though a good man, had one 
serious defect of character: he was an inconstant 
man, and did not know his own mind. ‘To 
think,” said Dr. Gordon, ‘‘of saying this of William 
Carey of all men, that he was an inconstant man, 
and did not know his mind!” But this was the 
way in which the minister came to that conclusion. 
“Mr. Carey himself acknowledged this defect. 
He said, ‘I left the shoemaker's bench because I 
could not say No; I went to Kettering because I 
could not say No; I was ordained for missionary 
work in India because I could not say No; and I 
engaged in the translation of the Bible because I 
could not say No; and all my life long, I have been 
doing things because I could not say No.’” He 
could not say No to God! He could say No to 
the world, the flesh, and the devil, and all their 
enticements, but he could not and did not say No 
to God. 


From the earliest periods in history we find moun- 
tain tops and high places in general intimately 
connected with religious worship. In the mythical 
Babylonian cosmogony there figures the ‘‘ Moun- 
tain of the World,” on the summit of which the 
gods resided, and in the interior of which was 
Hades, the ‘“*‘ Land of No Return.” To such an 
extent were the ‘‘ high places"’ of Palestine asso 
ciated with the worship of Baal, that the severest 
restrictions had to be imposed, by divine com- 
mand, upon the Jewish people, to keep them from 
the contaminations of heathen worship. Never- 
theless, the natural sentiment connected with the 
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use of the mountain as a suitable ‘place of prayer 
and of communion with the Almighty has in all 
ages received the divine sanction. The mouniains 
of the Bible, such as Ararat, Sinai, Carmel, 
Hermon, the Mount of Beatitudes, and the Mount 
of Transfiguration, are illumined with a heavenly 
radiance. They stand out prominently in sacred 
history, and give a peculiar force to the poetic 
exclamation of the pious Psalmist, ‘‘I will lift up 
mine eyes unto the hills, from whence cometh my 


help.” 


THE sin of fathers in the matter of the training of 
children is far greater than they have yet appre- 
ciated in this country, says the Rev. G. Campbell 


Morgan. We sing, 
When mothers of Salem their children brought to Jesus 


It is very questionable whether we have any right 
to. The Greek word is masculine, and the old 
Hebrew ideal was that the father was responsible 
for the training of the bairns. If fathers think of 
themselves as less than God intends them to be, 
they must not be surprised if children cease to 
honour them. Too often, also, to-day, the mother 
makes herself the slave of her own children, in all 
the details that make for material comfort, and 
forgets that she should be to them the most 
radiant revelation of the beauty of the divine grace. 


AT a time when the greatest famine India has 
known is visiting that country it is most remarkable 
that manna has been found in the Central 
Provinces, where the scarcity is most keenly felt. 
Mr. David Hooper, of the Indian Museum, Cal- 
cutta, has recently called attention to this fact. In 
March last the strange appearance of manna on 
the stems of the bamboo was reported, and notices 
of the phenomenon were published. The form in 
which the manna occurred was that of rods about 
an inch long and pleasantly sweet. The bamboo 
forests of Chanda consist of bushy plants, from 
twenty to thirty feet in height, which grow upon 
the northerly and westerly slopes of central and 
southern India. Thisis said to be the first time in 
the history of these forests that a sweet and 
gummy substance has been known to exude from 
the trees. The gum has exuded in some abundance, 
and it has been found very palatable to the natives 
of the neighbourhood, who have consumed it as a 
food, as did the Israelites of old. The bamboos 
and sugar-canes are related to each other, and 
perhaps it is not unnatural to expect them to yield 
a similar sweet substance which can be used for 
food; but, as Mr. Hooper points out, it is a coin- 
cidence that the stalks of the bamboo, hitherto 
regarded as dry and barren, should in a time of 
great scarcity afford sustenance to a famine-stricken 
people. 
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THE MONTH 


“T HE Allied forces have successfully accom- 
plished a part of their task. They have 
fought their way into Pekin; they have 
the European Legations; they have 
marched through “The Forbidden City."" Now 
they have to face a more serious difficulty—the 
difficulty of exacting reparation for outrage and of 
securing adequate guarantees for the future. Li 


rescued 


Hung Chang, one of the commissioners appointed 
to make terms, has already stated that the Chinese 
Government is too weak to cede territory, and too 
poor to pay an indemnity ; and that paper pledges 
are all that it can give 


In this case pledges of any 
kind are useless. 


There are officials who are known 
to have instigated or organised massacre; they 
raust be punished, and the people must be impressed 
by their punishment. Without such a lesson the 
Chinese will never believe that their troops have 
been defeated ; they will feel that they can do as 
they like; that they can murder and torture 
Europeans—and they will do it again at the first 
opportunity. If the West will act together, the 
difficulty of compelling the Chines: Government to 
punish the guilty though great, is not insurmount- 
able. But if Russia withdraws, as she proposes, to 
do her own work in the north, to serve her own 
interests, and to make her own agreement through 
her own instruments, the other nations will be in a 
hopeless position. 








If they, too, retire from Pekin, 
China will snap its fingers at them. If Russia 
remains, and aims at absolute supremacy, there 
will be division, suspicion, and then positive hos- 


ti 


tility in the place and at the time when union is of 
paramount importance 


Tue South African Republics—the Transvaal and 


the Free State—have ceased to exist. Whether we 
have annexed them, or have cancelled the conces- 
sion of limited independence, is merely a matter of 
words ; the vital fact is that now they are absolutely 
subject to our authcrity, and that armed resistance 
now is technically not war but rebellion. The 
struggle has been long, severe, costly; but from 
the day on which it first began no other issue was 
possible : we had no choice but to go through with 
the conflict to which we had been challenged. 
Hostilities of a kind may continue foratime. The 
remnants of the Boer forces, and the bands of paid 

iventurers, may still be trou 


slesome, if not danger- 
But every day will weaken their 
supplies and ammunition fail them, 
tainty of punishment for vi 
closer. <A 


ous strength, as 


and as the cer- 
lation of pledges draws 
government will soon 
peace ; and when the ccuntry is open, i 
and the inrust 

problems for us 





settled restore 


nigration 
1 of new life will solve some of our 
The Boers will so 
They will | 





n find them- 
rged, and 





selves outnumbered: 





so subdued. Asthe unity of type in the population 
lessens, the unity of spirit will increase. And in 
the meanwhile the men who have fought in tne war 
will find that it will be a work of time to restore 
what the war has destroyed. They will be toc 
busy to revolt, even if revolt were possible 





WE are afraid that we must expect serious-trouble 
on our railway system before long 
threatened already. 


It has been 
A strike on the Taff Vale lines 
which would have paralysed the industries of South 
Wales, has been averted only by the influence of 
the Board of Trade, together with the help oi 
business men like Sir W. T 
a conflict between the company and its servants 
would mean the district. The 
directors of the Great Eastern are still considering 


Lewis, who saw that 


general ruin in 
the demands of the men’s representatives; and a 
rupture there, though delayed, is still possible 
There are discontent also among the 
London and North-Western men, and elsewhere. 
No small part of the friction, both in the east and 
the west, 


signs of 


has arisen from the unwillingness of 
those in authority to deal with their men through 
representative organisations. They have attempted 
to ignore the trades’ unions, and unionism has re- 
sented the slight. It has been proposed to establish 
a Board of Arbitration for railways, such as already 
exists in South Wales for mines; and any methcd 
that would help us to settle disputes, and to remove 
their causes, quickly and effectively, would be of the 
highest value. On some lines, if not on all, there 
is reason to fear that the men are underpaid and 
overworked ; and where it is a matter, not of dan- 
ger, but of inconvenience, the organisation is cer- 
tainly less efficient now than it was a few years ago. 
Travellers from all parts of the country tell the 
same tale; and their complaints refer not only to 
holiday times, when the traffic is exceptionally 
heavy, but to confusion and disorder at ordinary 
times and under ordinary cond 





ions. 

Tue demand for reforms in the policy and the 
management of our Postal system is making itsel! 
it, if left unsatisfied, will soon 
ampaign. The Post Office 
has served us well; but its officials have held back 
when they should have gone forward, and have 


allowed us to be 





heard ; and discon 


enter upon an 








outstripped by other countries 


who were once far behind us. The fact is that the 





enormous surplus in the revenue.of the depart- 
ment, which still increases every year, has been 





too freely used to enrich the Treasury and too 


and to increase 
is not unreasonable that the post 
serve as a method of taxation: letters, as 


” 
sparingly to lessen charges 
efficiency. It 


should 





well as contracts and deeds, may fairly be made to 
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add to the national income; but there are limits 
to such a policy, and the limit has nearly becn 
reached. It is not asking too much to urge that 
any surplus over £3,000,000 in the year should be 
reserved for the purposes of the department. We 
ought to have penny postage to all our colonies; 
lower telegraph rates and a more complete system ; 
the anomalous charges for newspapers, magazines, 
and books, should be modified; and, above all, 
the irritating fines for letters unstamped or in- 
sufficiently stamped should be done away with, 
and the excessive cost of postcards reduced. These 
changes would not be costly, and they would go 
far to allay dissatisfaction. It is possible that an 
increase of wages may also be necessary. For the 
public service we want the best men and women 
that we can get. Incompetence and slackness are 
expensive in the long run; and there is no invest- 
ment that pays so well as brains, 


TRADITION and association are still stronger than 
science. The very name of plague is enough to 
cause a panic, even though it is far less deadly in 
its effects than other epidemics of which through 
custom and habit we make light. And so the out- 
break of Bubonic plague in Glasgow sent a thrill 
of alarm through the country, and especially in the 
seaboard cities whose trade brings them into most 
direct contact with the East. But in reality there 
is no reason forascare. The attack is slight: it 
has been promptly dealt with, and as yet there are 
no signs of its spreading. The lesson, however, is 
useful It reminds us that every centre of disease 
is a centre of peril, and that any neglect of sanitary 
laws on the part of local authorities, be it to save 
the rates or to escape unpopularity, may prove to 
be both costly and criminal. If health committees 
and their officers refuse to act in ordinary times, 
they may be forced to act in a crisis, at an 
enormous expense, and upon a scale that would 
otherwise have been unnecessary ; for when panic 
has set in, they have to fight, not merely with 
infection, but with fear; not only to make people 
safe, but to make them feel that they are safe. 


Lorp Cvurzon’s letter to the native princes of 


India shows both wisdom and courage. He tells 
them plainly that in too many cases European 
travel, with its excitements, extravagances, and 
dissipations, has proved a snare to them ; that they 
have taken their pleasure, leaving their people 
unshepherded, and that they have wasted the 
wealth that should have been used for the general 
good. Speaking officially as Viceroy, he says that 
in future such visits will be not merely discouraged 
but forbidden, and that princes who wish to see 
the western world must obtain the sanction of the 
Government before they go. It is not to be sup- 
posed that permission will be arbitrarily refused, 
or that the native rulers who are capable of learn- 
ing and profiting by wider experience of life will be 
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chained to their post. The warning is evidently 
intended for princes of another type, who seek only 
for self-enjoyment, and who return to their king- 


dem more corrupt and more selfish than they 
left it. 


AMERICAN ingenuity is often remarkable. Even 
in public ceremonies, which for the most part are 
stereotyped by custom and convention, their 
originality displaysitself. When Mr. Huntingdon, 
the railway-magnate of the south-western Siates, 
was buried last month, as his body was carried 
from the church to the grave every train on the 
lines that he had controlled stopped at the same 
moment, as if arrested by a common force, and 
stood motionless until the funeral service was 
ended. Such an expression of feeling must have 
been exceptionally impressive; partly on account 
of the enormous scale on which it was organised; 
partly on account of its subtle recognition of the 
personality so honoured, It identified the man 
with his work, suggesting to eye and thought that 
with the cessation of his energy the motive force 
had ceased to act, and that his death had suddenly 
paralysed the activities that in life he had directed 
and controlled. 


Henry Sipewick's work and character cannot be 
summed up or even indicated in a brief record, 
such as this. As to his place amongst philosophic 
thinkers estimates will differ ; but those who know 
his books—especially his ethical works—will feel 
that the teacher was more potent, more impressive, 
than what he taught, and that his methods were of 
greater value than hisconclusions. Keenly critical 
as he was in mind — poised between alternate 
difficulties, and drawn in sympathy to either 
side—he never lost his faith in the possibility 
of progress, and never ceased to work for it 
in that academic atmosphere where faith in 
progress so rarely survives the ardours and energies 
of youth. No man of his generation has done 
more to make his university a national institution, 
in the truest sense, than he did; to open its 
doors to merit of every kind, to encourage intel- 
lectual activity in every field of thought and study. 
And certainly no man has done as much for the 
education of women. He was one of those who 
laid the, foundations of their college system, now 
securely established at Oxford and at Cambridge. 
He helped to open the examinations to women ; he 
did his best to open degrees as well. But such ser- 
vices as these were but a part of the help he gave 
to the movement. He gave himself, his home, his 
time, his thought, his fortune, his powers of every 
kind, to the cause at large, and to Newnham Col- 
lege, with which he and his wife were most closelv 
associated. He was one of those who laid the 
foundations on which Miss Clough built ; and after 
her death, with his wife, and through her, he helped 
to carry on and complete the work that Miss 
Clough har begun. 








